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“To censure,” said Demosthenes, “is easy, and in the power 
of every man: but the true counsellor should point out conduct 
which the present exigence demands.” 

It is an interesting circumstance that the makers of social 
theory in all generations have aimed to be true counselors in 
the sense contemplated by the Athenian orator. Like other 
men, they have reacted to the greater exigencies of their day. 
With fellow-citizens they have played their part in the collective 
struggle for existence and advantage. By one sort of thinking 
or another, their theories have been derived, at least in part, 
from observations or reflections upon large issues of public 
policy, and upon public policy they have left an impression by 
no means insignificant. 

If their counsel has been not always wise, not always salu- 
tary, imperfect knowledge, more than any defect of patriotism, 
has been at fault. Until social theory became sociology, it was 
highly a priori and speculative. A conclusion much desired 
for fortifying a policy predetermined more often than not was 
the actual base of intellectual operations. Knowing what he 
ought to prove for the glory and safety of the state, the prag- 
matic political philosopher discovered adequate premises there- 
for as unerringly as any soothsayer to Cyrus or Alexander found 
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the right flock of birds to deliver a prognosis of promise for 
expeditions then afoot. 

It would be rash to assume that speculative methods have 
forever faded with the nobler intellects that used them “into the 
infinite azure of the past.” In an age which is witnessing, in 
supposedly educated circles, a revival of every cult of magic 
and demonism known among men from Gadara to Salem, we 
cannot feel sure that any absurdity or obsession may not again 
mask under the austere name of “science.” But for the time 
being, social theory of the speculative sort is discredited. The 
very name “sociology” was invented and is used to lay stress 
upon inductive method. To find the facts first, to sort and array 
them with a fine discrimination, to observe differences, resem- 
blances, and dimensions closely, to generalize with caution, and 
only then to ask what suggestions, if any, the approximations 
to truth so obtained offer us for guidance in private and in 
public conduct, is now the only reputable procedure among stu- 
dents of social, as of physical, phenomena. 

Of the founders of sociology it may be said that in a pre- 
eminent degree their interest in practical affairs was deep and 
continuous and directed upon the weightier matters of the law. 
The “mint, annise, and cummin” of administrative reform they 
did not despise, but, one and all, they entertained the high am- 
bition to mould public policy. Comte wrote The Positive Phi- 
losophy in part that he might fashion The Positive Polity. 
Spencer never lost sight of his initial purpose to formulate the 
principles of justice. Walter Bagehot, in whatever by-way of 
science or criticism he wandered, did not forget that his self- 
appointed task was to increase and heighten in the public life 
of his age that “animated moderation” which he held to be the 
unique excellence of English character. 

We cannot doubt that these men, like their forerunners, were 
tempted to lay philosophical foundations in the good old man- 
ner, for preconceived political systems. That they never dallied 
with the temptation need not be claimed. But to whatever 
extent they yielded to it, they impaired the value of their total 
achievement. Their abiding fame rests upon so much of their ac- 
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cumulation and classification of facts as was unprejudiced and 
so much of their generalization as was inductive in quality. 
If any one of the three did not fully realize that his contribution 
to thought would be so measured, he at least did not fail to 
shape his intellectual life by scientific standards. In mature 
years each one frankly revised the dogmatic political creed of 
his youth by the objective light of abundant knowledge. Comte 
began as the fervid disciple of the social revolutionist Saint 
Simon. He became the prophet of a progress as smoothly pro- 
jected as a parabolic curve. Spencer’s hatred of aggression 
proclaimed in Letters on the Proper Sphere of Government 
was formulated in his earliest book in the language of finality. 
But, mellowed by his historical study of social evolution, the 
author of Social Statics arrived at a perfect understanding of 
the part that war has played in political integration, and a clear 
perception that equal liberty can never be established among 
men while militarism survives. Bagehot, described by the friend 
of his college days as an intellectually arrogant and supercilious 
youth, became par excellence the scientific man of the world, 
the trusted adviser of ministers of state and the one psychologist 
who has ever succeeded in explaining the mind of the average 
Englishman to the average English mind. 

To recall these origins of inductive social theory is to realize 
that the work remembered was not only ground-clearing and 
ground-breaking ; it was also superlatively constructive. 

Comte not only insisted that completeness of description is 
a requisite of method, he also, making contribution, demon- 
strated the successive mutations of the human mind. Going 
forth from the barbaric feast of credulity, to be “long fed on 
boundless hope” of metaphysic, the race of man must, in the 
end, content itself with the “simpler fare” of verifiable knowl- 
edge. In that day reason may qualify the passions which 
dogma has denounced and damned, but never yet repressed. 

Spencer’s sociological theories were formulated as a part 
of his evolutionist conception of the world. That conception 
has become an integral part of the mental equipment of every 
educated man. Those writers who would convince us that 
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Spencer is forgotten are of all philosophers most miserable. 
They must either avoid the post-Spencerian problems or think 
about them in terms of Spencerian ideas. 

As Comte taught students of social science to expend their 
energies within confines of the knowable; as Spencer compelled 
them to see every process as evolution or dissolution ; so Bagehot, 
examining more closely than any predecessor had done the 
strictly social phenomenon of a collective struggle for existence, 
demonstrated, once for all, that in the last analysis sociological 
explanation is psychological interpretation. Bagehot, rather than 
Tarde, was the true founder of the so-called psychological 
school. Physics and Politics is one of those rare, excessively 
rare, books that the critic who has some sense of moral respon- 
sibility may daringly cail original. As sociology, the chapters 
on the “Preliminary Age” and “Nation Making” forestall Les 
lois de limitation. As psychology, the chapter on “The Uses 
of Conflict” more than foreshadows some of the brilliant gen- 
eralizations that we associate with the name of William James. 
And he would be a remarkable writer indeed who, desiring to 
set forth the social interplay of instinct, habit, and reason, could 
put it all so luminously as Bagehot has put it in the chapter on 
“Government by Discussion.” 

It is a fair presumption that work of such enduring influence 
upon theory has not yet spent its practical power in suggestion. 
It is reasonable to think that, were we now to re-examine it, 
we might find it still an unexhausted fund of wisdom, as of 
correlated knowledge. It may afford us guidance today, not 
less than it did yesterday, for a rational criticism of public 
policy. To that possibility, it may be well to give attention. 

The problems of public policy do not become simpler with 
advancing civilization. To speak for the moment of our own 
nation, the questions that vex us are of bewildering variety 
and complexity: questions of territorial expansion and of rule 
over alien peoples; questions arising out of race conflict within 
our older continental domain; questions of the restriction of 
immigration, of the centralization or the distribution of ad- 
ministrative authority, of the concentration or the diffusion of 
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economic power. Well may the skeptic ask if any science of 
human relations, however wide its generalizations, can offer even 
presumptive answers to questions so far-reaching and so diverse. 
Yet every citizen, whether he be instructed or ignorant, is ex- 
pected to help answer them. 

Before we admit that the objection is fatal, let us remem- 
ber that an overshadowing question has still to be named, and 
that when one question overshadows all others the relative values 
of the others are determined. That question is the world-old 
query—older than science, older than any record of history—the 
question, “Is it War or Peace?” 

After ten thousand years of so-called progress, is reason 
still so ineffective against instinct that only minor issues can 
be removed from fields of battle to arenas of intellectual 
conflict? Must sovereignty—the ultimate social control—for- 
ever prove and declare itself in government by slaughter, or 
may international relations also be brought under government 
by discussion? By this “previous question” of world-politics 
every question of domestic politics is qualified. With war a 
possibility, the restriction of immigration is one problem; with 
war made impossible it would become an entirely different 
problem. <A further democratizing of the social order, which 
might be safe if world-peace were assured, may be fraught 
with peril if the greater nations are again to challenge one 
another’s right to live. It is not an accident that international 
socialism is unalterably opposed to militarism under every guise 
and pretense. 

These considerations might be dismissed as academic if it 
were certain that war must indefinitely continue. Happily that 
is not the fact. Utopian and wholly ineffective not longer ago 
than the generation of Fox and Penn, opposition to war has 
become organized and determined. The antagonism of nearly 
ten millions of socialistic voters is formidable. The best pro- 
fessional and business intellects of the world are ranging them- 
selves on the side of peace. Funds with which to wage ag- 
gressive attack upon eradicable causes of war have been provided. 

It is true that public appreciation of Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
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has been qualified by skepticism. There are sincere and able 
men who doubt if the cessation of war should be desired. They 
exalt its disciplinary value, believing that the world yet needs 
a measure of sacrifice, of daring, of endurance and of superi- 
ority to materialistic aims which only war can give. A larger 
number of men, also sincere and able, reject every defense of 
war as invalid, but are incredulous when ways and means of 
disarmament are proposed. 

It is precisely upon these two interpellations, namely, the 
desirability of world-peace and its possibility, that the verdict 
of sociology may rightly be demanded and should carry weight. 
And as a sort of preliminary report, the conclusions of Spencer 
and of Bagehot assuredly deserve a profoundly respectful con- 
sideration. 

As all students of Spencer know, his most important socio- 
logical generalizations pertain to the characteristic differences 
between what he calls the militant and the industrial types of 
society. His theory of social causation.is stated mainly in terms 
of war-habit and peace-habit. And, like Mr. Carnegie, who was 
his loyal friend, Mr. Spencer looked upon war as the most mon- 
strous of social ills, as the most formidable obstacle to the com- 
plete evolution of man. Mr. Bagehot, on his part, believed that 
in government by discussion we have an agency attained through 
immeasurable effort and suffering for the inhibition of hasty 
action, for the subordination of brutal passion to a reasonable 
expediency, for the final settlement of disputes by reason instead 
of force. Surely, then, we should ask these scouts of inductive 
social science whether in their opinion the cessation of war at 
the present stage of social evolution is a thing to be desired, and, 
if it is, by what policies the consummation may be attained. 

Sentiment, doubtless, and the abhorrence of suffering move 
most of those who are participating in peace efforts now. Mr. 
Spencer shared these feelings, but he did not rest his case against 
militarism upon sentiment alone. His faith was in the im- 
provability of man, the final and superlative product of cosmic 
evolution. He saw that improvement involves adaptation to 
conditions on which life depends, and ever nicer adjustments 
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of differing interests. He believed that improvement consists 
in an expanding sympathy of man for man, a continuing differ- 
entiation of powers, a better and always better co-ordination of 
life-activities and therewith an ever-deepening joy of living. 
It has proceeded through a social process. In this process war 
has played a great and recurring part. In breaking down the 
barriers that separated primitive men, in bringing savage camps 
together into tribes, in hammering tribes together into nations, 
war was inevitable and it was useful. Nevertheless, war 
achieves results through frightful cost and waste. It is incom- 
patible with those more delicate processes of evolution which 
we associate, or should associate, with high civilization. This 
is a point of such fundamental importance, and the Spencerian 
demonstration of it is so complete and so irrefutable, that we 
may well linger for a moment to note wherein the demonstration 
consists. 

Evolution is simple or compound. 

Simple evolution is swift, direct and business-like. It occurs 
whenever a group of units of any kind, from white-hot iron to 
the professors of a faculty, discharge energy promptly and 
without indirection. Let the heated iron be cooled with least 
possible waste of time and in the most economical way. The 
molecules will draw together. Integration, the initial process 
in evolution, will quickly be completed. There will be no sec- 
ondary, no incidental changes. Close crystallization will uni- 
formly characterize the mass. There will be no differentiation. 
The product will be a bar of iron contracted, instead of ex- 
panded; nothing more. Let professors attend strictly to the 
business of teaching, withholding no energy that can freely be 
discharged upon the environing student mind. Let there be no 
day-dreaming and no sauntering, no dallying with research by_ 
the way, nor idle discussion of the cosmic, or the social, order. 
As before, there will be integration. The units of the mass will 
get together. There will be no disturbing differences of opinion, - 
no disquieting differentiations of aptitude or ability. The 
product will be a coherent, standardized, teaching force, depend-. 
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_able to turn out standardized Masters of Arts and intellectually 
-pasteurized Doctors of Philosophy, at a minimum unit cost. 


Compound evolution is slow, tortuous, uncertain, halting, 
and unbusiness-like to the last degree. Energy, instead of dis- 
charging itself in a straightforward way, goes maundering about 
in crooked currents and incalculable eddies. Some Quixotic 
mind imagines that it would be interesting to trifle with the cool- 
ing bar of iron. He interferes with the simplicity of its habits, 
with the honest promptitude of its crystallization, exposing it 
to charcoal fumes, hammering it on an anvil, thrusting it now 
and again into boiling oil, reheating it in his forge and hammer- 
ing it some more. Very slowly its molecules draw together. 
They arrange themselves in strange, fibrous shapes, no two alike. 
Infinitely minute changes work their way upon and through that 
iron bar. It integrates, but it also differentiates. It becomes 
tense, pliant, elastic, vibrant. It sings, when you strike it, with 
a clear full note, and the Quixotic workman, touching it lightly 
with one last tap of his hammer, no longer calls it a bar of 
iron; it has become a Damascus blade. Quixotic faculties there 
have been, teaching effectively but not too much; not incoherent 
and not anarchistic, though united by little else than a common 
interest in intellectual pursuits and a kindly thoughtfulness of 
man for man. Their energy has freely been given to their 
chief task, instruction; but some of it, unguarded, has escaped 
into by-ways of science or creative thought. Exposed to the 
play of many forces, not always equal or alike, members of 
such faculties have become different from one another. They 
have become individuals, each with his own view of life and its 
problems, each with his own distinctive work and record of 
achievement. Some of them have become absent-minded and 
detached, some absorbed in researches which neither colleague 
nor intrusive tourist could fully comprehend. This compound 
evolution of the loosely integrated faculty has, therefore, been 
scandalously irregular, and costly withal. It has made the 
business man thank God that he, at least, is not as these pro- 
fessors are. And yet, because of it, and by means of it, and 
chiefly through its very irregularity and freedom, have those 
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discoveries been made which have multiplied the business man’s 
thousands and millions into billions of ingots of good red gold 
Through and by means of it students have been tempered and 
tested as well as taught, and sent forth into life to be leaders 
of men. Above all, this idling compound evolution, seemingly 
so loose and irresponsible, has sustained the pristine faith of 
man, which happily shall live when every other faith is dead, 
the faith, to-wit, that the world is still “full of a number of 
things.” 

All this is but a way of saying that growth, and the art 
which simulates growth, are not manufacture. Nature knows 
nothing of standardization. Within some given range of varia- 
tion she creates types, that is to say, resemblances, but no two 
individuals are precisely alike. But growth, with its possibili- 
ties of correlated difference, of diversity in unity, requires free- 
dom and takes time. It can be hastened, but only with some 
sacrifice of results. Some strength of fiber, some delicacy of 
adaptation, is missed. Hastened evolution is crude evolution. 
Massiveness of parts and brutality of power may be attained, 
but not completeness of life. 

Now of all ways of hastening social evolution, war is the 
most obvious, the most effective, the most absolutely business- 
like. A well-organized and well-drilled army is the best example 
of standardization that we know. Conquest and a rigorous 
military rule over conquered foes are the quickest way to 
integrate and standardize vast populations. The product is a 
militaristic empire. It is massive and imposing. It brings to- 
gether the materials from which civilization may be evolved, but 
it is not itself an example of compound evolution. The notion 
that war can perfect the internal adaptations of national life, 
the finer adjustments of sectional, racial, or class interests, has 
no historical justification. Two concrete illustrations will suffice. 

Writing of Bismarck’s inflexible purpose to consolidate the 
German empire, Emile Ollivier, minister to Napoleon III, says: 

The cause of the Franco-German conflict was one of those artificial 


fatalities born of false conceptions and the unwholesome ambitions of 
statesmen, which time might wear out, transform, and often extinguish. 
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But there existed a man to whom it imported much that this factitious 
fatality should subsist, and should finally burst forth into war. It was 
this puissant genius, unwilling to leave to time the glory of accomplishing 
the task of unification, the triumph of which would have been inevitable, 
who wished to make short work of evolution and impose upon the present 
what the future would have freely established, and to keep for himself the 
glory that his successors might have shared. 

And M. Ollivier might have added that the ceaseless ac- 
tivities of a generation of statesmen and writers have not suf- 
ficed to complete in the hearts of the German people that unifica- 
tion by divine right which was outwardly and politically estab- 
lished by Bismarck’s crass attempt to hasten social evolution. 

Can it be said that the attempt of our southern brethren 
to solve by war, or of the federal government to solve by the 
essentially militaristic policies of reconstruction, the terrible 
problem of race interests were more successful? Can any sane 
man expect that that problem will ever be solved in any other 
way than through the infinitely slow process of a social evolu- 
tion so complex as to baffle analysis? 

This, then, is the evolutionist’s case against war. It can 
hasten social integration, but in the measure that it succeeds, 


‘it prevents or postpones those finer and endlessly varied adapta- 


tions which require freedom and time, and upon which com- 
pleteness of life depends. War has rudely assembled the factors 
of civilization, but the possible recurrence of war menaces civ- 
ilization from this time forth. 

Can war then be outlawed and generally prevented? These 
terms are used advisedly, because no wrong has ever been com- 
pletely abolished by penalizing it, or by adopting resolutions to 
discountenance it. We do not, however, on that account think 
it useless to penalize or to resolve. 

I suppose that there is substantial agreement among econo- 
mists and historians that the prevailing causes of war have been 
hunger and greed. Primitive men, made desperate by impend- 
ing famine, have pushed into productive regions already 
occupied, there to contend for a share of nature’s bounty. Mod- 
ern men do as savage and barbarian did, but in ways so devious 
that the actual process is rarely seen or understood. Whole 
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peoples or nations no longer move en masse, but, like the ancient 
Aryans at springtime, of whom Festus, describing the ver 
sacrum, tells us, they mitigate the bitter economic struggle by 
sending forth their youth and maidens into distant parts. 
Nations that live, grow. They must work more intensely, key- 
ing up the strings of life to higher pitch, or they must expand. 
Either way, the struggle for existence within nations becomes 
a struggle for advantage among nations. Emigrants from one 
may not be welcomed as immigrants by another. Colonization 
is an intrusion of the strong upon the weak. An acceleration 
of domestic industry is correlated with an expansion of foreign 
trade. With colonies and profit by trade, greed enters, adding 
its insatiable demands to those of primal human need. 

These conditions create tension and provoke contention. They 
do not, however, inevitably produce war. The sociologist may 
go far with economist and historian in recognizing economic 
causes in history, but he may not lose sight of other factors, 
which it is peculiarly the province of his own science to analyze 
and evaluate. 

These factors are psychological, and without their co-opera- 
tion war does not begin. ‘The passions of men must be con- 
solidated. Consuming hatred or fierce exaltation must merge 
individual wills in the collective fury of the psychologic crowd. 
Even then war does not follow if the fury merely bursts. An 
explosion may make hell writ small, and war is hell writ large, 
but there resemblance ends. An explosion in the open does 
no work, and war is systematic work. To make war, the public 
fury must so far be controlled that it can discharge itself only 
through the mechanism of a military organization, in a series ° 
of regulated explosions, directed upon a definite object, until its 
infernal task is done. 

Failure to remember this incontrovertible fact has had un- 
fortunate consequences for historical theory and for political 
ethics. How does the control of public wrath arise? In what 
does it consist? Through what agents or agencies does it direct 
this fearful power, dissipating it in peace, or aggregating it for 
war? 
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Answer to these questions I find in Bagehot’s chapters on 
“Nation Making,” and it is at variance with those notions of the 
insignificance of great men in history which, for twenty years 
or more, have reigned unchallenged in the domain of historical 
criticism. 

A nation is more than a population. Millions of individuals, 
differing one from another, compose it; yet, although not stand- 
ardized, they are alike. In ways not easy to describe, English- 
men are Englishmen and Frenchmen are Frenchmen. Their 
resemblances are not merely physical. Englishmen are blue-eyed 
and dark-eyed, florid and brunette. Nor are they merely racial. 
The Frenchman may be Picard or Gascon, Breton or Provengal. 
The similarities that we note lie within a well-defined range 
of mental facts. They are not phenomena of instinct, nor 
yet of reason. If men were creatures of instinct only, that is. 
if all their activities were narrowly determined by heredity and 
began at birth, there would be no distinctions of nationality. 
Or, if we never saw Englishmen or Frenchmen, nor heard them 
talk, and if we knew them only by scientific writings, we could 
not easily tell them apart. The resemblances that constitute 
national type or national character are tricks of expression, ways 
of doing things, preferences and antipathies, criteria of taste, 
views of life and conduct. They were not imparted at birth; 
they have all been learned. They cannot be discarded at will; 
they are things of habit. 

Now habits are acquired, we say, by doing things or think- 
ing things many times over. That is true, but it is not all. The 
repetitions that make up habit are imitations; they are copies 
of models or examples. Many of our elemental and most useful 
habits are imitations of parents; but plainly, if we imitated par- 
ents only, there would be no national traits, and, in the strict 
sense of the word, no nations. There would be only some 
millions of families, each abiding by its own mental and moral 
law. National habits, and therefore national traits and charac- 
ter, are copies of those relatively conspicuous models that are 
widely imitated, irrespective of kinship; imitated locally at first, 
perhaps, but at length throughout a population. 

If so much be granted, a further and profoundly significant 
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truth is granted by implication. Conspicuous or dynamic men, 
who become models to thousands or millions of their fellows, 
are true social causes, and centers of social control. As they 
think, the multitude thinks; as they do, the multitude does, and 
for the most part unconsciously, every man believing that he 
thinks or acts spontaneously, and because it is his nature to 
think or to act so, and not otherwise. 

Is not the conclusion obvious? Men in positions of author- 
ity, whether, as they believe, by divine right, or, as others think, 
by human choice, are necessarily conspicuous. Often they are 
men of power, and whether they would have it so or not, their 
decisions become to some extent the popular decision, and their 
voice becomes in part the people’s voice. Without dictation 
or argument, and solely because their choice is spontaneously 
copied and their course of action is uncritically followed by 
multitudes that swear the choice was theirs, these men control. 
and controlling direct, the public complaisance and the public 
wrath. In the final throwing of the dice of fate, they are causes 
of peace and war. 

From this sober conclusion of inductive science I confess I 
see no escape. That it is in harmony with an unsophisticated 
moral prejudice is not, [ wish to believe, a reason for distrust- 
ing it. The conscience of civilized mankind has never yet ad- 
mitted that deliberately declared war has been irresponsibly 
begun. Rather has it held, that great men in all ages, as moulders 
of opinion and ministers of state, have been moral agents, 
rightly to be branded with infamy when, for their own aggran- 
dizement or glory, they have drawn the sword. 

One rule of policy then, it would seem, may fairly be de- 
rived from sociological theory for the discouragement of war. 
It is right and expedient to teach that exceptional men, and 
especially all emperors and presidents and ministers of state, 
are not puppets of the Zeitgeist, but, in a scientific sense of the 
word, are true social causes, and, as such, are morally respon-. 
sible for the maintenance of peace. 

Beyond policies to restrain the makers of war, are there 
policies which might render the making of war more difficult ? 

The conditions preventive or inhibitive of war have been 
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three, namely: isolation, the inclusion of minor states within 
confederations or imperial systems, and the so-called balance of 
power. 

In the past mere inaccessibility of territory has assured the 
relatively peaceful development of many peoples, among whom 
some have made priceless contributions to civilization. There 
are no inaccessible nations now. Political integration has con- 
tinually widened the areas within which domestic peace pre- 
vails, and the work is so far done that no important lands or 
peoples remain to be appropriated. Further integration will be 
redistributive only. There remains the balance of power, as the 
one important objective condition upon which the maintenance 
of peace will largely depend. 

I am using the term in a general or descriptive, not a tech- 
nical or diplomatic, sense. I mean by it political forces in ap- 
proximate equilibrium throughout the world. In this sense the 
balance of power is a sociological phenomenon of peculiar inter- 
est, for two reasons. 

First, it is interesting because of its nature or composition. 
It is a distribution of forces roughly in accordance with what 
the mathematician calls “chance occurrence.” If as many as 
a thousand shots are fired at a target, those that miss the bull’s- 
eye are distributed about it with curious regularity. Of those 
that miss it by three inches, about as many will hit above as 
below, about as many to the left as to the right. Of those 
that miss it by six inches, about as many will hit right as left. 
about as many below as above. In like manner a balance of 
power is a symmetrical distribution of forces about a central 
point. An international balance of power exists when, with ref- 
erence to any interest or question upon which states may differ, 
as many strong powers range themselves on one side as on the 
other, and the weak ones are symmetrically distributed with 
reference to the strong ones. 

Does this bit of exposition seem too elementary or too aca- 
demic to bring into a discussion of world-peace? Let me 
then ask if a corollary from the principle stated may be taken 
for granted? The probability of a symmetrical distribution of 
shots or of forces about a central point increases with their 
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number. Fifty shots about a bull’s-eye would not be so regularly 
distributed as a thousand. A million shots would make a nearly 
circular pattern. If, then, an International Court of Arbitral 
Justice should be established at the Hague, or elsewhere, would 
the chances that the political forces represented there would 
remain in approximate balance be increased, if, meanwhile, a 
number of the now independent small states of Europe and the 
East should be absorbed in one or more of the great imperial 
systems? Or need we fear that the chances of equilibrium would 
be diminished if one or two of the more heterogeneous imperial 
systems should some day be resolved into independent states, 
each relatively homogeneous and individuai? 

The balance of power is of interest, secondly, because it 1s 
correlated with government by discussion. Bagehot’s chapter on 
this subject deals chiefly with the nature of such government 
and its consequences. Like compound evolution, government 
by discussion is a slow, irregular, and unbusiness-like procedure : 
and therein lies its value. It inhibits ill-considered action. It 
gives passion time to cool, it makes for moderation and for 
poise. Bagehot does, however, ask how government by discus- 
sion arises. His answer is, on the whole, the least satisfactory 
part of his book, but it is essentially correct. Government by 
discussion arose, he says, in those nations that had a polity, that 
is to say, a constitution. Greeks and Germans had what Aris- 
totle calls the mixed government. King, aristocracy, and free- 
men participated in it. Here, then, were distinct political forces 
in balance, and because they were in balance they had to talk 
before they could act. 

Our modern account of reason and its relations to instinct 
enables us to generalize Mr. Bagehot’s guess and to verify it. 
Government by discussion depends upon a balance of power and 
necessarily proceeds from it. It is a social expansion of the 
reasoning processes of the individual mind. 

Reasoning begins when instinct fails or is inhibited. So 
long as we can confidently act, we do not argue, but when we 
face conditions abounding in uncertainty or when we are con- 
fronted by alternative possibilities, we first hesitate, then feel 
our way, then guess, and at length venture to reason. Reason- 
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ing, accordingly, is that action of the mind to which we resort 
when the possibilities before us and about us are distributed sub- 
stantially according to the law of chance occurrence, or, as the 
mathematician would say, in accordance with “the normal curve” 
of random frequency. The moment the curve is obviously 
skewed, we decide. If it is obviously skewed from the be- 
ginning, by bias, or interest, by prejudice, authority, or coercion, 
our reasoning is futile or imperfect. So, in the state, if any 
interest or coalition of interests is dominant and can act 
- promptly, it rules by absolutist methods. Whether it is benevo- 
lent or cruel, it wastes neither time nor resources upon govern- 
ment by discussion. But if interests are innumerable, and so 
distributed as to offset one another, and if no great bias or over- 
weighting anywhere appears, government by discussion inev- 
itably arises. The interests can get together only if they talk. 
So, too, in international relations. If in coming years these 
shall be adjusted by reason instead of by force, by arbitra- 
tion instead of by war, it will be because a true balance of 
power has been attained. If any one power or coalition of powers 
shall be able to dictate, it will also rule, and the appeal to 
reason will be vain. 

By what policies can an equilibrium of international power 
be established? I shall only name those that the foregoing con- 
siderations suggest, and not attempt to describe or to analyze 
them. They must of course be policies that will tend both 
to differentiate interests and to disintegrate coalitions of power 
that create an overwhelming preponderance of strength. The 
great superiorities that now preclude effective government by 
discussion throughout the world are, (1) technical proficiency 
based on scientific knowledge, and (2) concentrated economic 
power. If we sincerely wish for peace, we must be willing to 
see a vast equalizing of industrial efficiency between the East 
and the West. We must also welcome every change that tends 
to bring about a fairer apportionment of natural resources among 
nations and within them, and a more equal distribution of wealth. 
If these conditions can be met, there will be a Parliament of 
Man. If they cannot be met, a nominal government by discussion 
will be but a tournament of words. 


iz 
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There are three historical stages in the evolution of or- 
ganized society, the tribe, the state, and the nation. Corre- 
sponding with these stages are three principles of organization, 
kinship, authority, and citizenship. The order of these princi- 
ples conforms in general to the Spencerian law of growth, for 
they represent a progressive change from simplicity to com- 
plexity and an increasing integration and heterogeneity. In 
the kinship period civilization is wholly genetic, in the ethnic 
period largely so. In these two periods social growth is in 
some degree analogous to the growth of animal species. Primi- 
tive contacts are confined largely to kindred. Now ideas of 
contact, as Crawley has so conclusively shown, are at the 
basis of all conceptions of human relations at every stage of 
culture. Contact is the single general test, as it is the most 
elementary form, of mutual relations.’ 

In the kinship group a high degree of intensive associa- 
tion is generated through mere propinquity, while a corre- 
sponding avoidance of outside contacts prevents the growth 
of that sympathy between groups without which even the most 
elementary forms of co-operation are impossible. ‘To primi- 
tive thought a stranger is a potential foe.”* Social standards 
being fixed wholly within the group itself, that which does not 
conform to these is regarded not only as alien but as immoral. 
Ethical dualism, the illuminating phrase for which sociologists 
are indebted to Professor Ross, exactly defines the conven- 
tional status of the individual with reference to his own group 
and with reference to outside groups. It is not true, however, 
that ethical dualism ceases with the end of the kinship period or 
even the ethnic period. In his social relations modern social- 

* Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 76, and passim. 

* Ibid., 141. 
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ized man is still largely influenced as to his choices and his con- 
tacts by special preference for the members of his own class, 
party, fraternal order, church, or country. The word foreigner 
or outlander still carries something of its original significance 
of disassociation and antipathy. 

In the historical period race always connotes something 
more than an enlarged family group, for it represents a posi- 
tive advance toward cultural unity.* As Bauer puts it, race 
involves both a Naturgemeinschaft and a Kulturgemeinschaft.* 
When a race has sufficiently emerged to become a recognized 
entity its members have already developed a consciousness of 
kind which, while retaining something of the narrow exclu- 
siveness of the kinship period, is nevertheless increasingly domi- 
nated by cultural rather than physical forces. Gumplowicz 
declares that ‘‘a race cannot now be at all thought of as a mere 
natural concept in the narrow sense of the word, but it is 
everywhere a historical concept; it is not a product of the bare 
natural process in the present meaning of that term, but is the 
product of a historical process, which nevertheless is also a 
natural process. <A race is a unity developed in the course of 
history in and through social evolution.’® 

Every great historical race is therefore a composite of origi- 
nally separate elements merged into a unity whose ruling char- 
acteristic is an increasing integration of culture rather than 
of blood. This process of merging (Verschmelzung) is believed 
by Gumplowicz to constitute the very essence of world-history. 
“Throughout the whole history of man stretches a continuous 
process of amalgamation which, beginning with the smallest 
primitive synthetic groups and following a race-building law 
to us unknown, binds together and amalgamates small hetero- 
geneous groups into ever larger unities, into peoples, races and 

*““It may be doubted whether any character can be named which’is distinctive of a race 
and is constant. Savages, even within the limits of the same tribé, are not nearly so uniform 
in character as has been often asserted.’’-—Darwin, Descent of Man, 174. 

“‘Le fait race, capital a l’origine, va donc toujours perdant de son importance.’’—Renan, 
Discourses et conférences, 2d ed., 297. 

* Die Nationalitatenfrige und die Sozialdemocratie, 20, 21. 


’ Der Rassenkampf, 193. Both this and the following citation are from the first edition 
of Der Rassenkamp/, Innsbruck, 1883. 
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nations, perpetually bringing them into conflict against other 
similarly constituted and amalgamated peoples, nations and 
races, and through this conflict into ever new fields of con- 
quest and culture, which again consolidate and amalgamate the 


heterogeneous elements.”’® 


Both Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer have undoubtedly ex- 
aggerated the importance of conflict in the process of socializa- 
tion. The state of “absolute hostility” which Ratzenhofer 
thinks the prime characteristic of primitive periods must have 
been moderated, even in very early stages, by the need for some 
form of co-operation in economic interests.’ 

In the formation of races the same law holds as in the 
formation of animal species. that of multiplication by division. 
Races are progressively differentiated, and, during the early 
period of isolation, the differences constantly augment. But 
after race-contact begins, and especially after amalgamation 
commences, the original sharply accentuated types gradually 
dissolve. If amalgamation is unchecked there finally survive 
in any group only general resemblances or even only tradi- 
tional ideas of physical homogeneity. Rigid ethnic unity has 
perhaps nowhere survived in the period of advanced culture. 
On the cultural side conflicting or uncongenial traits are, through 
the process of attrition and accommodation, blended into a 
common mass, and this mass will be more complex in scope 
than was the case in the period of isolation. In an advancing 
civilization there is room not only for an ever larger de- 
gree of variation but for a growing tolerance of variation, 
since the forces of social integration tend constantly to work 
over more and more into the field of psychic sympathy. The 
fiction of blood-kinship, long retained with jealous care, shades 
gradually into loyalty to a common sovereign and ultimately into 
devotion to a common cultural system. Ethnic association thus 
merges into sympathetic likeness, and the race becomes the 
nation. 


* Der Rassenkampf, 254. 

* To counterbalance the extreme views of those who apply an exaggerated interpretation 
the Darwinian principle of struggle to social evolution Prince Kropotkin has worked out 
interesting proofs of early co-operation. See his Mutual Aid a Factor of Evolution, especi 
chap. iii. 
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In the larger field of loose conquest and subjection of hetero- 
geneous peoples, such as is found in the case of the oriental 
dynastic empires or Rome, there is little tendency toward ethnic 
amalgamation. Chamberlain speaks of the “raceless chaos” 
within the Roman empire. The Roman world-state took little 
account of the ethnic character of its elements. Chamberlain 
also finds that the influence of the Roman Catholic church has 
been in the direction of race fusion, because it has kept before 
men’s minds the ideal of a brotherhood of universal humanity 
as the kingdom of God in which all races are equal. In so 
far as this has tended to destroy “the sanctity of pure race” 
it seems to him a misfortune, for he contends that “race pos- 
sesses not alone a physical-psychic but also a moral significance.’’® 

The emergence of separate dynastic states at the end of the 
Roman period did not immediately place political union on a 
racial basis, but by making the units smaller it lessened the 
danger of universal fusion. The period of the French Revolu- 
tion may be assigned as the time when racial unity was first 
exalted into a state-making principle. In the first half of the 
nineteenth century the concept of race, now merging into that of 
nation, becomes the dominant militant agent of political unity. 
It is not difficult to prove the existence of the nationality prin- 
ciple in the eighteenth century; witness the incipient rebellions 
that greeted the attempt of Joseph II to Germanize all the 
Hapsburg lands. But it was not until the specious promises of 
Napoleon had vitalized the latent self-consciousness of the 
peoples that the easy-going transfer of blocks of population 
from one state to another by diplomats began to be clearly re- 
garded as an outrage on fundamental rights. The Restoration 
of 1815, by reverting tc the old system, seemed to put a check 
on the nationalist movement but it really only augmented it 
by driving the new aspirations deep into the consciousness of 
the European peoples. No principle was so popular in the 
period immediately before 1848 as the right of each nation to 


* Chamberlain, Die Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, I, 350, 367; I, 793 ff. Mr. 
Bryce points out that the Spaniards and Portuguese have fused with the indigenous races of 
their colonies more successfully than have the Protestant Teutonic nations (Relations of the 
Advanced and the Backward Races of Mankind, 42). 
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form a state, but the nation was still conceived to be an ethnic 
group which had become conscious of its cultural unity. 

So gradual is the transition from one social stage to another 
that it is difficult to note the exact line of demarkation between 
the ethnic and national periods. It is easier to point out the 
steps in the whole process of change from the beginning than to 
distinguish chronologically their particular limits. Thus we 
know that initial hostility was succeeded by toleration, tolera- 
tion by formal co-operation, this by sympathetic co-operation, 
and that the final stage is complete fusion. The nationalizing 
process is complete when the things of the spirit are held in 
common and cherished by all, even if some specific ethnic or 
linguistic differences survive. 

From the point of view of its ethnic composition a nation 
may arise in three ways: (1) It may be composed of an un- 
mixed stock; (2) It may spring from a fairly equal blending 
of two or more races which produces a mixed stock; (3) It 
may arise from a political union of two or more racial masses 
without blood intermixture. Generally, of course, the begin- 
ning of the process is conquest and subjugation, a process which 
Ward has called compound assimilation as contrasted with pacific 
assimilation resulting from volitional union. 

Vico defines a nation as “a natural society of men who, 
by unity of territory, of origin, of customs and of language, are 
drawn into a community of life and of social conscience.” 
Recent Italian sociologists have also included community of 
habitat, origin, language, and religion as necessary factors in 
nation-making. But in nearly every example among well-de- 
fined modern national groups one or more of these elements is 
wanting. It is desirable then to discover a simple character- 
istic which is not only inclusive but universal in application. 
Maurice Block denies the necessity of insisting on any of these 
objective elements and says: 


“The nation, therefore, is not a physical body or unity, but a moral body; 


it is not always determined by external facts nor by them alone, but by 
sentiment.” ® 

* Lalor, Cyclopaedia, TI, 931 ff. Burgess, in a definition often quoted, calls a nation “a 
population of an ethnic unity inhabiting a territory of a geographical unity.” Burgess evi- 
dently has in mind a purely political nation (Political Science and Comparative Constitutional 
Law, I, 1). 
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Similarly Renan: 


A nation is a spiritual principle resulting from the profound complica- 
tions of history; a spiritual family, not a group determined by the con- 
figuration of the soil. . . . . Two things, which in truth make only one, 
constitute that spiritual principle. One is in the past, the other is in the 
present; one is the possession in common of a rich legacy of memories; 
the other is the actual consent, the desire of living together, the disposition 
to continue to give value to the undivided inheritance they have received. 
.... To have a common glory in the past, a common will in the present; 
to have done great things together, to desire to do still more: these are 


essential conditions for being a people.” 


Similar in content, but less rhetorically expressed, is J. S. 
Mill’s assertion that the most potent factor in creating a nation 
is “identity of political antecedents; the possession of a national 
history and consequent community of recollections; collective 
pride and humiliation, pleasure and regret, connected with the 
same incidents in the past.’’*? 

Briefly defined, then, nationality is a thing of sentiment 
growing out of community of past experience and present 
cultural interests. It is not sufficient that peoples should merely 
have undergone similar experiences. They must have under- 
gone them together. Most of the great modern nations have 
passed through the same processes of social change, but in actual 
adjustment to such, change each has had its own separate 
career. The solidarity of Protestant and of Catholic interests 
in the religious struggles of the Reformation and post-Reforma- 
tion periods did indeed for a time seem to transcend national 
lines, but this common interest was soon lost in the narrower 
range of particular state interests. 

The essence of national sentiment is found in patriotism. 
The term usually connotes devotion to a political state, but 
racial patriotism, while less definite, has been a notable factor 

* Lalor, Cyclopaedia, II, 923 ff. Auerbach likewise insists on the subjective view of 
national sentiment. It “has its roots and its raison d’éire not in a combination of these 
(material) factors, but in the conscience and the will of men who group themselves under its 
standard, if these men, whatever their origin, language, or religion, live the same life, have the 


same institutions, respect the same traditions, and aspire to the same ideal.””—Les races et 
les nationalités en Atsiriche-Hongrie, 18. 


™ Representative Government, 308. 
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in recent history.2* It is to racial patriotism that the appeal 
has been made in the crusades for Pangermanism and Pan- 
slavism. As a patriot man transfers the stress of his loy- 
alty from individuals to the group itself as an idealized 
personality. Patriotism can exist only when the group has be- 
come a separate entity capable of definite differentiation in 
thought and associated with clearly marked interests. It is 
weak where social unity is weak. Dr. Johnson’s characteriza- 
tion of patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel was not 
inappropriate for the eighteenth century, nor was Comte’s rele- 
gation of patriotism to the theological stage of social evolution 
unnatural in view of his large ideas of the future of humanity. 
Bagehot’s definition of patriotism as territorial sectarianism, 
on the other hand, confines the meaning of the term to geo- 
graphical boundaries that are too narrow for present ideas of 
group loyalty.?* 

But the very possibility of higher patriotic sentiment is evi- 
dence that the transition from the genetic interests of the ethnic 
period to the profounder sympathies and choices of the culture- 
group period has already occurred. ‘Whatever its faults,” says 
Ward, “it marks the disappearance of the last vestige of the 
initial social dualism. It means the end of the prolonged race 
struggle.” Although most of the great national movements 
of the nineteenth century were theoretically based on the rights 
of race, the real working principle was not racial but national. 
Even before the discoveries of modern ethnology it was known 
that not all of the European peoples were of unmixed stock. 
It is now established that there exists very little genuine racial 
unity in any single people, and the greater divisions like the 


™ It is possible to show that there is in recent times even a color patriotism, leading to a 
setting off of interests between the white and colored races. This is the thesis of Weale’s 
Conflict of Color, London, 1910. A German traveler in East Africa reports that he found, 
soon after the Russo-Japanese war, that a native chief had heard with elation that a colored 
race somewhere had beaten a white race in war (Weale, Native Life in East Africa, 125). In 
the early part of the Boer war news of British defeats spread with incredible rapidity among 
the natives throughout the whole of Africa. 

** The English word “fatherland” and the German Vaéerland imply this material, geograph- 
ical conception. The Latin patria (French, pairie) carries something more of the psychic 
significance of the group sense. 

™ Pure Sociology, 212. 
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Teutonic and Slavic are found to be, at bottom, linguistic and 
cultural rather than physical unities. 

Whereas racial qualities are by their nature more or fess 
immobile, patriotic sentiment is easily transferable. Just as the 
modern processes of transportation have rendered easy a change 
of habitat, so the decline of ethnic interests has augmented the 
fluidity of psychic choices. This fluidity of volition has forced 
on our attention the principle of elective nationality, and has 
brought about a halting recognition of the plebiscite as a pre- 
requisite to the transfer of a population. It has also raised the 
question whether, even when the principle of elective association 
is granted, any given generation has the right to fix for all 
time the affiliation of its successors. Untried experiences or 
new events may in the future alter the whole basis of choice. 
Corsica was hostile to French domination until the glory of 
Napoleon’s career made her enthusiastically French. Alsace re- 
mained for a century of French rule an indifferent foreign 
district until pride in revolutionary heroes like Kellermann and 
Kleber carried the Alsatian heart over to the republic. 

A change in national character or ideals will alter the attract- 
ive force of a nation and draw or repel according as different 
types of mind find congeniality or antipathy in the new char- 
acter. German democrats were the most ardent patriots while 
hope survived of a liberal reorganization before 1848, but with 
the coming of reaction numerous Germans transferred not only 
their allegiance but their enthusiastic loyalty to democratic 
America.'® There is little doubt, also, that the dominant mili- 
tarism of the present is driving out many Germans besides those 
who seek to escape military service. 

A nation, in the sense before described, may and often does 
exist apart from the political state. The state necessitates geo- 
graphical as well as political unity. Now when two or more 
uncongenial racial groups occupy the same district they cannot 
under existing conditions belong to different states, nor can 
scattered fragments of the same stock be united into a single 


*S The recently published Reminiscences of Carl Schurz threw a flood of light on the enthusi- 
astic idealism of the German immigrants who sought a home in the United States after 1848. 
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body for common political action. The present racial muddles 
in Austria-Hungary arise from the fact that Germans and Slavs, 
Magyars and Slavs, Magyars and Wallachs, and different bodies 
of unassimilated Slavs are mingled in the same territorial divi- 
sions. Each group insists, if not on hegemony at least on 
autonomy in local administration. Mill is right in declaring that 
“free institutions are next to impossible in a country made 
up of different nationalities.” “When the sentiment of nation- 
ality exists in any force,” he continues, “there is a prima facie 
case for uniting all the members of the nationality under the same 
government, and a government to themselves apart.”’® The 
ethnological map of central Europe shows that the realization 
of this principle would involve a wholesale sorting-out and re- 
distribution of the populations between the Baltic and the 
Adriatic. 

Two fundamental rights pertain to a nation which has vali- 
dated its separate existence: that of internal sovereignty and 
that of independence toward other nations. Bohemia is a 
good example of a modern political division where such rights 
are impossible of achievement because of racial heterogeneity. 
Germans and Czechs have each a well-developed sense of soli- 
darity as well as antipathy, and yet they are inextricably mingled 
in many separate districts of Bohemia. So incongruous have 
the two elements become that members of the Young German 
party have refused to call themselves Austrians and have openly 
agitated for union with Germany, while the young Czechs have 
looked longingly toward Russia as the hope of the Slavic race.’” 
Local autonomy with universal suffrage would reduce the mi- 
nority party to the position of a subject race. A dual government 
or a federal type of organization would be possible only if each 
group had an approximately separate territory. 

As the process of assimilation to a new group was typified 
in the kinship period by the material fact of blood-transfusion 
or ceremonial adoption, so in the national stage the transforma- 
tion is marked by a formal acceptance of certain new cultural 
elements, chief among which is usually reckoned language. The 


** Representative Government, 310. ** Annual Register (1890), 53. 
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process has been named by Novicow denationalization.'* Now 
denationalization may be coercive or it may be voluntary. When 
the process is undertaken by governments in the interest of 
national uniformity it is usually coercive, and Novicow is of 
course right in declaring that such attempts in Europe have 
been not only bunglesome but generally unsuccessful. To at- 
tempt to compel a people to give up culture elements which 
have become intimately associated with its inner life is to en- 
hance the value of those elements and to give them something 
of a religious sanctity. 

First among the factors of denationalization, both as a test 
and as an instrument, is language. Several of the great ethnic 
groups speak different languages, and there are well-developed 
nations which are polyglot, yet the nationality movements of 
the mid-nineteenth century assumed that language was the cri- 
terion of both racial and national unity. Little heed was given 
to the historical process by which the language had been ac- 
quired, since present language is a definite fact more easily 
verified than even physical traits. The making of grammars 
has doubtless done much to promote ideas of unity. Freeman 
goes so far as to say that the doctrine of race itself is essen- 
tially a learned doctrine, the offspring of the scientific study of 
philology in recent times.’® But the revival or the coming to 
self-consciousness of a language often follows rather than pre- 
cedes the arrival of the national group-sense, or, as Grasserie 
says, “when a people becomes conscious of itself it creates or 
rediscovers its language.”*° 

As a mere instrument of communication, as a carrier of 
common ideas, language is more important than dress or other 
expressions of formal like-mindedness, but it is not all-impor- 
tant. It is necessary of course that members of a society be able 
to communicate freely with one another, but if ideas them- 
selves are already alike the most essential basis of social co- 
operation is present even if the instrument of expression be 


*§ Les luttes entre les sociétés humaines, 128, 152. 


"* Historical Essays, 3d series, 196. 
* Grasserie, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XIII, 446. 
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not uniform. It is as a culture good that language takes rank 
as a potent factor in the psychic unity of a people.** The pos- 
session of a language already vitalized by a great literature 
was a central fact in the national movements of Germany and 
Italy. Several of the lesser national movements were slower 
in gathering momentum because their languages had been for 
centuries neglected or discredited and had never had a great 


literature. 

Hence for some of the newer nations the first problem has 
been the organization of expression. In 1823 there were no 
publications written wholly in the Magyar language and but 
four partially so, while in 1906 there were one thousand wholly 
in Magyar and five hundred partially so. The rapidity of 
Hungarian national development after the founding of the 
National Academy in 1825 and of the National Theater in 
1834 is a matter of history.** The Croatian national move- 
ment was very largely the outgrowth of an intellectual crusade, 
headed by Bishop Strossmayer, which resulted in the founding 
of the University of Agram, a Croatian academy of science 
and belles-lettres, and a national academy of music, all of which 
raised the Croatian language to the level of a culture speech 
which supplanted the ruling German.** Kollar, the Slavonian 
nationalist, proclaimed as his program in 1837 Slavic unity, 
not through political independence but through cultural unity, 
to be achieved by means of book depots, free libraries, the col- 
lection of popular songs, proverbs, and folk-lore, and through 
chairs of Slavic literature in the universities.** 


* “Tt is safe to affirm that the social transformations which are brought about in a given 
territory in the direction of the leveling of all classes and localities by the introduction of loco- 
motives as substitutes for wagons are as nothing compared with the same kind of social changes 
that are due to the overflow of one great dialect over several petty ones, of one language over 
several dialects. Linguistic similarity is the sine qua non of all other social similarities, and, 
consequently, of all those noble and glorious forms of human activity which presuppose the 
establishment of those similarities and which work on them as a canvas.”—Tarde, Laws of 
Imitation, 263-64. 

* Colquhoun, The Whirlpool of Europe, 136-42. All the important racial-national groups 
of Austria-Hungary have magazines as organs of the national movement. See Auerbach, as 
above cited, 5, note. 

" Tissot, Unknown Hungary, I, 116. 

™“ The influence of national heroes as a factor in vitalizing national sentiment is usually 
considered as pertaining to literature, but it may be and often is an entirely distinct agency. 
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These attempts to vitalize the social self-consciousness of 
groups depressed and disintegrated by political subjection have 
come from within the groups themselves. Over against them 
are to be placed the efforts of governments at coercive de- 
1ationalization by imposing the language of a ruling race. 
The modern state demands administrative uniformity. Lan- 
guage is held to be the best means of standardizing populations, 
not only because of its use in official activities but because 
of its supposed power of breaking down the separatist tend- 
encies of alien masses. Thus in Hungary the Magyars, since 
establishing their autonomy, have adopted a rigid policy of 
language unification which attempts to wipe out the Slovak and 
Roumanian tongues, and which has gone so far as to Magyarize 
the names of the Slovak towns and villages. The realization 
of the Hungarian state idea is held to be bound up with the 
obliteration of all vestiges of culture-difference in the popula- 
tions of the country. 

It is therefore no accident that the fiercest nationalist strug- 
gles have centered about the question of the official language 
to be used in the school, the army, and the courts. When 
Alsace was annexed the first task in the process of nationali- 
zation fell to the German schoolmaster, as has been the case 
in the American occupation of the Philippines. Prussia’s poor 
success in Germanizing Posen is rightly attributed to the stub- 
bornness of Polish children in refusing to learn and use Ger- 
man.*° Russia’s policy of leveling down all her heterogeneous 
and heterodox subjects in Poland and the Baltic provinces has 
likewise followed the lines of suppression of non-Russian speech 
in the schools and universities and the forced use of Russian in 
all official procedure. 

In democratic societies unity of language has the additional 
advantage of furnishing a medium of public opinion without 
which the social will is impotent. An apparent exception to 
this principle is found in the case of those bilingual or trilingual 
states where the heterogeneous elements were originally and 


** This and other aspects of the Polish national movement have been brilliantly set forth by 
Hans Delbriick in an article, “Das Polenthum,” in the Preussische Jahrbiicher, LXXVI, 173 ff. 
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effectively equilibrated when the states were formed. If no 
linguistic controversies occur in Belgium or Switzerland it is 
because the Teutonic and Gallic divisions entered the union 
already compactly organized or at least with their position 
clearly recognized and guaranteed. This again was possible 
here, as contrasted with the districts farther east, because the 
racial and linguistic regions were and are clearly set off from 
one another. Quite in contrast stand the Ruthenians of Galicia, 
whose position with reference to the Poles is approximately that 
of a subject race and whose desire for annexation to Russia 
is openly expressed. Similarly the Wallachs of Transylvania find 
themselves overridden by the Magyars and desire to unite with 
their brethren of the kingdom of Roumania. 

In the complex system of modern exchange and economic 
interdependence community of language is almost as important 
a factor as it is in cultural and administrative concerns. Com- 
merce was always a breaker of barriers and a standardizer, 
but never so much so as now. Kossuth, in founding the society 
for the promotion of Hungarian manufactures in 1844 did more 
for the national cause than he could then realize, for Hungarian 
economic independence has forced upon business interests the 
necessity of using the national language. Economic interest 
cannot of itself develop a contagious national enthusiasm but 
it can break down the original barriers of particularism and 
leave the way clear for psychic forces to do the rest later. If in 
the present generation Germans and Jews in Hungary not only 
speak Magyar and Magyarize their names but are also the most 
ardent of patriots the reason may be found in the formal acqui- 
escence of German and Jewish merchants in the demand for the 
universal use of the Magyar language that followed the Hun- 
garian national exhibition of 1875. 

Almost without exception the problems of racial assimila- 
tion in Europe are those arising from the contacts of con- 
siderable masses where antagonistic types compete within the 
same political area and where the ultimate issue is one of mastery 
or subjection. The massing*® of populations in homogeneous 


* Cf. Durkheim, “La densité dynamique,” Les régles de la méthode sociologique, 130. 
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social groups makes the enforcement of a change of cultural 
standards difficult, as did isolation in the primitive age. Social 
forms and forces acquire self-sufficiency through their own 
volume and inclusiveness. Massing keeps alive traditions, it 
gives continuity to fashions and habits, and it perpetuates a 
reputable set of orthodox ideals and choices into which each 
generation grows unconsciously during the plastic period of 
childhood. If protected by the “cake of custom” group types 
retain their characteristics as persistently as masses of physi- 
cal matter retain moisture, color, or odor when unpenetrated 
by light and air. Scatter a thousand individuals of a certain 
type among a thousand villages and they will soon resemble their 
neighbors. Mass them in a single village and they remain largely 
unmodified in the essentials of personal and social character. 

But when we turn from the static groups of Europe and 
Asia to the nascent social bodies of the United States, Canada, 
South Africa, New Zealand or Australia the situation is changed 
because the conditions of social accretion are different. In 
each of these cases the original settlers formed a fixed kernel 
which has pretty definitely shaped the later standards of social 
action through language, traditions, and social ideals. What- 
ever accretions of population have since come in have not 
come as large bodies with fixed characters but have filtered in 
as individuals or small bodies which, percolating through the 
original mass, have been swallowed up by it. Lacking the mo- 
mentum of organic groups they have usually conformed easily 
to established standards. If immigrants into the United States 
have, to use a current phrase, been easily “absorbed,” it has 
not been because there has existed here a physical stock with 
superior fusing power, but because the immigrant has found a 
set of social forms and ideals to which he has usually been glad 
to conform but which in his isolation he could hardly have re- 
sisted if he would. 

One need only instance the Jew to prove this point. 
Every device known to human ingenuity has been employed 
in continental Europe to compel him to conform to dominant 
standards and he has only become more obstinately a Jew. 
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In America, with full liberty to retain cherished interests, so far 
as legal and administrative measures were concerned, Jewish 
separateness has immediately and rapidly disintegrated. Judaism 
has been dealt with in Europe as a racial fact, which it 
is not, while in America it has been treated as a civilization, 
which it is. So eager are the Jews to become Americanized 
that many of their people labor persistently from the start to 
efface all traces of their alien descent. 

This is of course particularly true of the younger genera- 
tion. Children are morbidly sensitive to that ridicule to which 
variation from the ruling fashion subjects them. To speak a 
strange tongue, to wear strange garb, is to expose oneself to 
contumely among one’s mates. Children of a dominant type 
also retain something of primitive man’s aversion to the unfa- 
miliar, and they are as merciless as primitive man or as ani- 
mals in buffeting an oddity. It is not unusual to find children 
of recent immigrants refusing to speak the language of their 
parents even in the home. The fact that migration to a new 
land has occurred suggests the inferiority of the old speech, 


customs, and values. To speak English and to wear American 
clothes is taken as a mark of belonging to the superior culture, 
since these things pertain to the ruling class. “When a people 
dominates others through its brilliancy,” says Tarde, ‘others, 
who heretofore had imitated none but their forefathers, imi- 
tate it.”** On the woman’s side of life, also, conformity to 


type is promoted by the desire to get into “‘society’’ where the 
standards are likely to be even more rigorous than those of 
the general community. The process of accommodation in this 
case is almost invariably unilateral rather than reciprocal, for 
the purpose is to cover up or erase all traits not in harmony 
with the prevailing type. 

This strong pull toward conformity, however, is not wholly 
due to ambition for economic or social advancement. It is in 
most cases the mark of real psychic assimilation to a type de- 
liberately chosen and ardently admired. In the later years of 


life there may come a mild revival of affection for the ances- 


" Tarde, Laws of Imitation, 368. 
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tral type but this is little likely to become a ruling motive. 
Ratzenhofer’s prediction that there may come in America a re- 
vival of national groups when population shall have become 
more dense and the struggle for existence more keen will arouse 
little fear in those intimately acquainted with American social 
forces. Such a contingency might arise if American nationality 
were based wholly or chiefly on ethnic instead of cultural and 
social interests. It is conceivable that particular racial bodies 
may retain a shadowy existence, but they are not likely to ac- 
quire anything but a conventional form, nor is their active influ- 
ence likely to extend beyond the first or second generation. 

Because denationalization has been voluntary and because 
assimilation has been welcomed with a zeal born of eager desire 
for assimilation, there has hitherto been little need for govern- 
mental action in any of the newer countries looking to its regu- 
lation. This state of affairs will continue only so long as 
and to the extent that native standards continue to dominate 
the population. Any pronounced attempt at coercive assimila- 
tion would probably result, as it has resulted abroad, in arousing 
that sort of reaction which exalts the principle of the oppressed 
nationality into a sacred cause. Opposition is the only agency 
that can drive national sentiment into the very core of a people’s 
heart, for, like religious enthusiasm, patriotism flourishes on 
persecution. Almost the only attempt of this nature in the 
United States, that of the school laws of Wisconsin and Illinois 
in 1889, showed clearly the unwisdom of coercion in a demo- 
cratic community.** The use of coercive methods would destroy 
much of the spontaneous loyalty which now takes possession 
of the immigrant after a short residence in America.?® 

This does not imply that society may safely assume a pas- 
sive attitude toward assimilation. It is true that conditions in 
the United States have hitherto been such that little specific 
action was needed, for abundant land and a sparse population 


*See an article by Mapel in the Educational Review, I, 52; also Vilas in the Forum, 
XII, 108. 

** The enthusiasm for American ways shown by immigrants who have returned to Europe 
to reside after some years in America and their influence on their home communities has been 
graphically pictured by Mr. E. A. Steiner in his recent book, On the Trail of the Immigrant. 
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have made possible the process of percolation without special 
guidance. But with the coming of greater bodies of immigrants 
of markedly alien types and particularly with the growing ag- 
gregation of population in urban centers, the massing of unas- 
similated groups is not only possible but is already beginning. 
Thus in 1900 the proportion of foreign population in certain 
cities was most striking: 


Of Foreign 


Foreign Born Parentage 


37. cent Q per cent 
34 
22. 
IQ. 
35- 
Baltimore. . . 13 
San Francisco 34 
Cleveland....... 32. 
Detroit 33 
Fall River... Wek 47 
Duluth 39 


AN OO 


The situation is not so serious in these cities as it is where 
unassimilated populations meet in the districts of central Europe, 
owing to the fact that in nearly all cases the alien elements are 
of many stocks instead of two. But, while no one racial group 
predominates, it is nevertheless true that within single groups 
there is a growing tendency toward a separate, self-sufficient 
life little affected by American social influences except as these 
are brought to bear on children in the schools. 

Furthermore, while in 1880 forty-one per cent of all im- 
migrants came from English-speaking countries, in 1909 only 
ten per cent came from such countries. The mere numbers, 
however, are not necessarily significant. Between 1880 and 
1909, 17,142,280 immigrants arrived, but the proportion of 
foreign-born in the whole country did not perceptibly increase 
between 1880 and 1900.*° The significant fact is that the newer 
immigrants, who are more remote from the American type than 
the Germans, Irish, and Scandinavians of the earlier period, are 
not so diffused that spontaneous assimilation will readily occur. 


* 1880, 13.3 per cent; 1890, 14.7 per cent; 1900, 13.6 per cent. 
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In 1908, sixty-six per cent of those entering were destined for 
the five states of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, and New Jersey, the great majority, of course, to find a 
home in the “foreign colonies” of the larger cities. Govern- 
mental action is not called for to enforce assimilation or to 
dictate its methods, but rather to insure a proper environment 
for it, by preventing massing and by so adjusting distribution 
that assimilation will take care of itself. 

In the world-contacts of independent racial groups the 
process of accommodation differs from that where two racial 
masses are struggling for the mastery within the same area and 
where the end sought is immediate absorption. Easy and rapid 
communication, along with the spread of education, is making 
over the peoples of the earth into a world-community. The 
adjustment among them is still far from complete, nor is co- 
operation sympathetic or harmonious. The volatile urban com- 
munity, with its quick response to numerous and simultaneous 
stimuli, is coming to set the tone for all modern societies. 
Among groups as among individuals the subjective type of mind 
is becoming the characteristic one. Lamprecht designates the 
recent period as the age of nervosity. As the great races have 
become better acquainted with one another they have developed 
a certain degree of self-satisfaction and a corresponding touchi- 
ness. Doubtless the asperities of mere race animosity are already 
softening and are destined to still further soften, and if so it 
must be through the same process as that by which individuals 
are accommodated to each other, by common contact through 
a long period with a given set of cultural institutions. For 
if any one fact in recent world-history is clear it is that the 
institutions of civilization are being standardized. Tarde has 
said that civilization has gone around.the world and come 
back again, so that its chief phases are no longer local but 
planetary. For individuals this may result in a sharper dif- 
ferentiation, but for societies the consequence will be gradual 
integration. 

How far this process may lead no man can foresee. Ward 
believes that pacific assimilation, now that war is ceasing, will 
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ultimately bring about a blending of the separate races into a 
single generalized type or world-race.*' Assimilation of races, 
however, implies some elements not involved in the assimilation 
of cultures. The one denotes primary association, the other 
secondary. And since in primary association physical elements 
furnish the chief basis of attraction, these are likely to retain 
their old dominance long after a fair degree of cultural unity 
has been attained. The consciousness of physical kind, for one 
thing, is more elementary and primitive than cultural affinity, 
and its movements are slow for the same reason that the pro- 
cesses of natural selection are slow. 

While, therefore, this century seems destined to be a period 
of internationalism and of a limited degree of cultural cosmo- 
politanism, just as the nineteenth century was the age of nation- 
alism, there is no reason to believe that the races will be merged 
in a universal melting-pot.22 Both the ethnic and cultural dif- 
ferences between certain human groups are so great that 
general amalgamation is for the present out of the question. 
Ward himself admits that “the only kind of social assimilation 
that is increasingly fertile is that between races that occupy 
substantially the same social position. The case is very similar 
to that of sexual reproduction. For successful crossing the in- 
dividuals must belong to the same species and not be too dif- 
ferent.’’* 

Ward says further: 

“There are some races whose culture differs so widely from 
that of others that they seem to form an exception to this law 
[of amalgamation]. They are theoretically but not practically 
assimilable.’’** 

* Pure Sociology, 215 ff.; Applied Sociology, 108; American Journal of Sociology, VIII, 733. 

* The forces antagonizing the assimilating process are enumerated by Sarah E. Simon in 
the American Journal of Sociology, V1, 822. 

% Pure Sociology, 215. 

* Dealey and Ward, Textbook of Sociology, 213. Bryce points out the physical difficulties 
in the way of general amalgamation: “‘The mixture of whites and negroes, or of whites and 
Hindus, or of American aborigines and negroes, seldom shows good results. The hybrid stocks, 
if not inferior in physical strength to either of those whence they spring, are apparently less 
persistent, and might, so at least some observers hold, die out if they did not marry back into 


one or other of the parent races.’”’"—Relations of the Advanced and the Backward Races of Man- 
kind, 24, 25. 
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One phase of extra-racial and extra-national assimilation is 
beyond controversy. Racial and geographical solidarity is al- 
ready to a limited extent giving place to interracial and 
international class solidarity. Tolstoy says that the laboring 
classes of the great modern states are destitute of patriotism, 
that they have become indifferent to the state as such. Social 
classes will increasingly consolidate as the consciousness of 
common class interests grow more general. The socialist ideal 
of an international class-conscious industrial group is typical 
of what other classes may ultimately attain. The higher aristoc- 
racies of all countries already have this class-sense well developed, 
as royalty long has had. 

A summary of the processes of contact and assimilation, 
so far as they relate to racial elements, yields certain principles 
which have some of the characteristics of established laws: 
(1) the law of isolation and hostility; (2) the law of inequality 
and stratification; (3) the law of superior attraction; (4) the 
law of attrition and accommodation; (5) the law of massing 
and numbers; (6) the law of diffusion and percolation; (7) the 
law of the standardization of cultures; (8) the law of the in- 
creasing fluidity of culture; (9) the law of persistence and 
survival. 

The rough test and proof of race assimilation lies in the 
possibility of general and successful intermarriage.*® Wher- 
ever orderly race-crossing becomes a settled practice it will be 
found that the types are so near to each other in both physical 
and cultural character that no serious problems arise from their 
blending. The offspring will no longer constitute a special class 
of half-breeds or mongrels, and there will be no clash of con- 
flicting types, with resulting discredit to one or the other. 
Variation is now confined within limits which cause no rift in 
the social structure. On the physical side there is a normal 
degree of vigor and permanency, and on the cultural side there 
is an orthodox body of cultural interests equal or superior to 
those of either of the parent elements. 


*s The writer has discussed some of the social aspects of race-crossing in a paper on ‘Race 
and Marriage” in the American Journal of Sociology for January, 1910. 
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THE “SOCIAL FORCES” ERROR 


EDWARD CARY HAYES 
University of Illinois 


At the World’s Congress of Arts and Sciences which was 
held at St. Louis in 1904, I ventured to enter a protest against 
the loose way in which the word “force” is employed by sociolo- 
gists, saying among other things that sociologists have no more 
occasion to refer to any “social force” than the biologists have 
to speak of a “vital force.”’ 

There is a concept of force in general, to which I raise 
no objection, and there is a concept of social forces in par- 
ticular, which is the object of my criticism. The former is 
the general metaphysical concept of power. In this sense ac- 
cording to prevalent modern philosophy there is but One Force 
which underlies and continuously causes all things that do ap- 
pear, and is operative in the swinging of the spheres, in the 
bubbling of gases, and in the chemistry of growth in every grass 
blade. According to the theory of evoiution the operation of 
The Force appeared first in the simplest phenomena, not how- 
ever absolutely without differences among themselves. These 
simple phenomena became the conditions of other phenomena 
which, being added to the first, made a more complex situation 
and afforded the conditions for still other manifestations, or 
as we say, other phenomena, every new kind of phenomena 
being added to those which had preceded to form the conditions 
of still higher manifestations of the One Power. Scientific 
explanation is the description of the situation out of which a 
new kind of phenomena emerges a statement of those con- 
ditions which are the necessary logical antecedents of the phe- 
nomena explained. 

Now as often as we come across a kind of phenomena 
the conditioning of which we do not understand, we are tempted 
to say it is caused by a force. It is indeed caused by The Force 
613 
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as all phenomena are, if we accept the metaphysics just out- 
lined; but what we are tempted to say is that any particular 
phenomena, the conditioning of which we cannot unravel, are 
caused by a force. And if there are many kinds of phenomena 
which we cannot explain we suppose a large number of forces, 
one for each great unsolved problem in causation. This is 
the second meaning of the word “force,” and the one to which 
I object. Every time that we solve one of these problems we 
get rid of a supposed force and replace it with a statement of 
the recognized combination of conditions under which the One 
Force operates in the causation of the phenomena thus explained. 

It is in this way that we pass from what Comte called the 
metaphysical to what he called the positive stage of explanation. 
We are in the metaphysical stage as long as we imagine a 
number of forces, about which we know nothing save that each 
is the supposed cause of a kind of phenomena, the real causa- 
tion of which we do not understand. We are in the scientific 
stage when we have replaced these “forces” with explanations 
stated in terms of antecedent phenomena, or when we have at 
least gone far enough to become convinced that such explana- 
tion is possible, so that we give up talking about the supposed 
force which we had used as a false denial of our ignorance 
and offered as a stone to the hunger of the mind. Thus biology 
completes the passage from the metaphysical to the scientific 
stage when it ceases to talk about a vital force and becomes 
convinced that the phenomena of life are really explicable in 
terms of kinds of phenomena already studied by antecedent 
sciences, particularly physics and chemistry. Thus also so- 
ciology will pass from the metaphysical to the scientific stage 
when it ceases to talk about social forces and becomes con- 
vinced that social phenomena can be explained in terms of 
logically antecedent pkenomena. 

I have referred to biology because biology is the most recent 
science to pass from the metaphysical to the scientific stage ;* 


* While sociology has only begun to free itself from the doctrine of “forces,” biology has 
gone so far in the direction of actual scientific explanation that only a remnant of reactionaries, 
with hardly any representatives among American biologists of standing, continue to make use 
of the concept of “vital force.” The leader of the reactionaries—or as an American biologist 
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this is because its causal problems are in general more complex 
and harder to solve than those of the sciences which were 
earlier able to attain their intellectual majority, and because 
it was obliged to wait for the development of those antecedent 
sciences which explain the kinds of phenomena which biology 
must use as terms in its more complex explanations. But even 
physics and chemistry had to make a similar transition from 
explanation by reference to supposed “forces” or “principles” 
and imaginary “substances” to actual scientific analysis and 
synthesis; concerning chemistry, with its “phlogiston’’ and 
“caloric,” an authority in that science writes: “Until com- 
paratively recent times the principles of metaphysical philosophy 
were not recognized as distinct from those of chemistry.”” And 
sociology has not yet made the transition. Notwithstanding 
that Comte who first pointed out the nature and necessity of the 
transition from the metaphysical to the scientific stage is called 
the first sociologist, and all other sociologists are familiar with 
his views upon this point, yet not all sociologists are even yet 
convinced that sociology can hope to pass from the metaphysical 
to the scientific stage in the sense of ceasing to talk of social 
forces, and exchanging that futile substitute for explanation 
for an actual statement of the conditions under which social 
phenomena arise, made in terms of logically antecedent phe- 
nomena. 

For example, in the last Proceedings of the American So- 
ciological Society (p. 195, note) Professor Ward asserts that 
the “social forces are the true causes of all social phenomena,” 
and that all who deny this form of expression thereby deny 


has expressed it, the arch-heretic—is Hans Driesch. It is interesting to notice that Driesch, 
while attempting to show that “entelechy”’ (a recondite name for vital force) presides over the 
building of hereditary traits into an organism, remarks that “of the organization, chemistry, 
and physics of reproductive cells scarcely anything is known at present” (The Science and 
Philosophy of the Organism, 236), The obvious reply is that if we knew more “of the chemistry 
and physics” of reproduction he might not feel any need to imagine this mysterious addition 
to the explanation which that knowledge would afford, and that in the present state of knowl- 
edge it is much too soon to give up the quest for explanation in terms of the observable and 
remand us to the outgrown doctrine of “vitalism.” I notice also that Driesch welcomes, as 
the most incontrovertible confirmation of his teaching from any other writer, Noll’s doctrine 
of “morphaesthesia,” or feeling for shape, which he attributes to vegetation, as what causes 
the branches of a tree “‘to resume their proper angle with regard to their orientation on the 
main axis, if this orientation has been disturbed” (ibid., 146 and 157). 
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that sociology can be a true science. I would say rather that 
only by denying this can they successfully assert the claim of 
sociology to be a true science. In that connection Professor 
Ward referred to some statements of mine, one of which is as 


follows: 


It seems probable that a large part of the divergence and uncertainty con- 
cerning the scope of sociology has been due to a reluctance to treat the 
problems of human life and activity by strictly scientific methods. .... 
Sociology has nothing to do with any metaphysical concepts that may be 
thought to underlie social phenomena. Sociology has to do only with 
phenomena and with relations among phenomena..... 

In order to secure agreement as to the scope of a science, it is first 
necessary to agree as to what phenomena the science is to describe and 
explain, but it is no less necessary to agree as to what is meant by explana- 
ae It is only by explaining how things are caused that we acquire 
ability to cause anything desirable; by such enlightenment we are enabled 
to discern the courses of action that lead to good and those that lead to 
evil, and are supplied with motives to pursue the one and shun the other. 

I wish to protest against the idea that we can explain social phenomena by 
referring them to various “social forces.” The habit, almost universal 
among sociologists, of referring frequently to “social forces” I believe is a 
bad one that ought to be broken. The temptation to use it lies in its 
metaphysical quality of drugging the mind’s hunger for explanation with a 
false satisfaction by yielding the complaisance of understanding without the 
labor of obstinate analysis..... Explanation of the phenomenon z (in 
the case of sociology oftenest a prevalent mode of activity) consists in 
showing the phenomenon -# in its relations to the conditioning phenomena 
a, b, c, etc.. in the presence of which x emerges, by the increase of which x 
increases, and by the diminution of which diminishes... . . Sociological 
explanation can relate prevalent modes of activity to the conditions by 
virtue of which they become prevalent at one place and time and not at 
another, with the increase of which, in passing to another place or time, 
they increase in prevalence, and with the diminution of which they diminish 
in prevalence. 

We may never be able to predict which individual will become a 
drunkard, but we can tell that with variation in certain conditions of cli- 
mate, diet, domicile, employment, social approvals, and beliefs, the prev- 
alence of drunkenness will vary. We may not be able to predict which 
individuals will act in a certain way, any more than the actuary can predict 
which man out of a thousand will die within a year, though he does know 
that the average death rate for a year will fall within certain limits; or any 
more than the student of physiology and hygiene can predict which indi- 
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vidual in a neighborhood will die of typhoid fever, although he does know 
that the prevalence of typhoid fever in that neighborhood is due to certain 
conditions, and that the abatement of such conditions would diminish its 
prevalence or stamp it out entirely. The importance both practical and 
scientific of similar knowledge with reference to social phenomena is not 
to be disparaged. 

Does not an adequate basis for a working agreement among sociologists 
require concurrence as to these two points? First, the phenomena studied 
by sociology are explicable; that is, a sociological phenomenon—as really 
as any—is conditioned by other phenomena; second, to enable us to see the 
sociological phenomena in their relations to the conditioning phenomena is 
to afford the explanation sought, etc.’ 


The dependence upon “social forces” for the explanation 
of social phenomena is carried throughout the works of Professor 
Ward; as he himself puts it, this doctrine “underlies his entire 
philosophy.’* Indeed in his view 

the principal characteristic of a true science is that it is a domain of 
natural phenomena produced by a special class of forces. The forces pro- 
ducing social phenomena are the social forces, and taken together they 
constitute the dynamic agent. .... The dynamic agent consists wholly in 
feeling. .... The social forces are wants seeking satisfaction through 
erorts.. .... They are all primarily physical or physiological, even those 
classed as spiritual, for the organism is the only source from which they 


is important to note just at this point is that feeling constitutes the dynamic 
a Now feeling is a true cosmic force. 


Professor Ward agrees with all that was said above about 
the One Force, except that instead of saying a new class of 
phenomena which rises as a result of the combination of pre- 
vious phenomena is in turn added to its predecessors to form 
with them the conditions necessary to the appearance of yet 
higher manifestations of the One Force, he would say that the 
properties or behavior of a new class of phenomena although 
only a new “modality of the one universal force’ may not only 
with convenience but with practical correctness be treated as a 
new force,* and that the new and “distinct” forces thus coming 
into operation cause the phenomena which are to be studied by 


* American Journal of Sociology, XII, 652. * Pure Sociology, 99, 256, 261. 
* Applied Sociology, 43. * Ibid., 99. 


can emanate. .... All the social forces represent the innate interests of 
mankind, and whatever interests prompt to action. .... The fact which it 
a 
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the distinct sciences, and that there cannot be a distinct science 
which is not devoted to the field of operation of a “distinct 
force.” 

Further, he says that above the “vibration” of ether there are 
four of these distinct forces, ““cchemism, bathmism, zoism, and 
psychism”’;® these are the demiurges of this mythology. But 
feeling is the fundamental form of psychism and the only one 
which is a “true force” and “the feelings had a much earlier 
origin than the intellect’ belonging “to all creatures above 
the protozoa certainly, and perhaps to these also,”*® so that 
“during a prolonged period they constituted the only psychic 
manifestations, and do so still throughout practically the entire 
animal world.’* Feeling, we are thus told, is the force which 
underlies the animal consciousness that so long preceded in- 
tellect, which underlies all psychology, and also sociology. 
Where, then, is that “distinct” force which is to underlie a 
distinct science of sociology, defined as the study of “human 
achievement”? If there are but five cosmic forces, where 
does he obtain a distinct force to underlie each of all the sci- 
ences? Especially if feeling is the only psychic force, where 
does he get a distinct force to underlie sociology as distin- 
guished from psychology? This is answered by sayjng*® that as 
the one cosmic force manifests itself in five cosmic forces, so 
also the psychic force or feeling manifests itself in various 
ways, a part of which are the social forces, so that it is “prac- 
tically correct” not only to speak of a “social force” but of 
“a plurality of social forces.” The “distinct” force upon which 
the science of sociology is based is a portion of the operation 
of feelings, and this “distinct’’ force is itself divisible into as 
many distinct “forces” as there are modes of human feeling. 
This is the justification offered for the claim that sociology is 
a study of the sphere of operation of a distinct force, and for 
the declaration that those who deny that sociology studies the 
operations of a distinct force thereby deny the possibility of a 
science of sociology! No one is likely to submit to being “read 
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out of the party” of sociologists on any such ground as that, 
but one is more likely to be enough of an “insurgent” to raise 
the question whether any foundation for a valid system of 
sociology can be afforded by a body of teaching, learned as it 
is and wise in many other respects, which is grounded upon the 
dogma that sociology can be a science if, and only if, its ex- 
planations are made to consist in ascribing its phenomena to so- 
called “distinct forces” thus conceived. 

Let us observe more precisely what this is which we are 
asked to regard as the cause of social phenomena, reference 
to which is said to constitute adequate scientific explanation, 
in order that it may appear clearly whether it is well to call 
it the social force, or even force at all, and also whether the 
reference of social phenomena to it does constitute their scien- 
tific explanation. It is not “inducement or purpose,’® not 
any specific desire or aim, it does not involve any thought of 
a definable good. Such motives—e.g., the desire to be gov- 
ernor, or to escape the penitentiary—are social products rather 
than social forces. The definite wants which move society 
are, in fact, among the most characteristic of the phenomena 
which are to be explained by sociology, rather than to be taken 
as data, or given terms from which explanation may set out. 
Says Professor Ward, the “desire” which is “social force’’ is 
“a psychic condition resulting primarily from restraint, exerted 
by the impinging environment, to motor activity, and when 
strong enough it overcomes these barriers and causes activity. 
It is a sensation, and it must be regarded as an unpleasant sen- 
sation.” Thus he states the essence of his “philosophy of 
desire.” This definition of the so-called “social force” includes 
reference to the following phenomena: (1) action caused when 
(2) a restraining environment impinges upon (3) motor ac- 
tivity occasioning (4) a “sensation” or “feeling,” a more or 
less unpleasant accompanying state of consciousness. 

It is this fourth, this more or less unpleasant feeling or 
sensation, which is the social force, and to deny that it is the 
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“distinct force’ which causes all social phenomena is to deny 
that there can be a science of sociology! 

If any of the four phenomena referred to in this definition 
of social force deserve to be called a force it is not that which 
he defines as such, but that which he calls “motor activity” upon 
which a restraining environment impinges, or in other words 
the functioning psychophysical organism. In a passage quoted 
above Professor Ward recognizes that the so-called forces “are 
all primarily physical or physiological, for the organism is the 
only source from which they can emanate.”’ 

In the mode of thought which I am proposing nothing is 
omitted which is included in his statement, but all of the four 
elements which he mentions in his “philosophy of desire” are 
included. Only I maintain that instead of talking of feeling as 
a cosmic force and the social cause, we ought rather to say 
that the living psychophysical organism, the consummate biologi- 
cal product, is the last complex resultant of the cosmic process 
to be added to the conditioning phenomena before the final and 
most complex phenomena of all can emerge, namely, those 
studied by sociology; that the psychophysical organisms of 
men with their inherited and acquired tendencies to react upon 
stimuli are the physiological conditions of social activities; and 
that the “impinging environment” is made up of geographic 
conditions, such as pinching or genial climate, hungry desert 
or bountiful forest and plain, mountain barriers or inviting 
harbors; of technic conditions such as roads, tools, and houses, 
the products of the past invention and labor of mankind; and 
of the present social activities which lap us round and appeal 
to our imitativeness. And it is only by identifying all these 
divers kinds of conditioning phenomena and observing how they 
form into effective causal combinations that we can scientifically 
explain the emergence of the corresponding varieties of social 
activity, and not by attributing them to an uncomfortable dis- 
quietude which is felt when the impinging environment re- 
strains our organic tendencies to activity, said discomfort being 
designated a “cosmic force’ and the “distinct cause” of all 
social phenomena. The general forms of causation which ex- 
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plain the differences between the practices of Romans, Turks, 
and Frenchmen, which separate contrasting civilizations, or con- 
trasting centuries, or contrasting social classes, cannot truthfully 
be stated in terms of differences of feeling, feeling being so 
defined as to omit all ideas of objects desired or purposes 
regarded. Feeling, in that sense, need be included in the ex- 
planation only as we regard the universal organic tendencies 
of human nature or the differing organic tendencies of sepa- 
rate races and temperaments or of the children of the well- 
housed and the well-fed as contrasted with those of the children 
of the devitalized and debauched as among the conditions (not 
forces) which are to be included in the explanation. Putting 
on the one hand that so-called explanation which consists 
merely in attributing social activities to feelings, as above de- 
fined by Professor Ward and by him designated social forces, 
and on the other hand that explanation which is sought by 
unraveling the complex conditioning out of which social activi- 
ties arise, and to the modifications in which the modifications 
in such activities correspond, we have before us two extremely 
contrasted views of the proper task of sociology. 

The mischief of the error under consideration does not con- 
sist in calling The Force by one name as it produces one class 
of phenomena and by another name as it produces another class 
of phenomena, but it consists in thinking that in ascribing a 
given class of phenomena either to the One Force or to a “dis- 
tinct” force we have accomplished anything of scientific im- 
portance. Scientific explanation does not consist in referring 
phenomena back to a metaphysical abstraction, but in revealing 
the causal or conditioning relationships between phenomena. 
To insist that there can be no distinct science save as it corre- 
sponds to the sphere of operation of a “distinct force,” and 
to construct a “pure science” which consists in discussing how 
we should conceive the operation of the “forces” involved is 
merely a substitute for science, and real science is not achieved 
until the conditioning of the given phenomena by antecedent 
and accompanying phenomena is set forth. To pursue concepts 
of “forces” to correspond to the phenomena observed and satisfy 
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the mind instead of their explanation is to delay and postpone 
the pursuit of actual scientific explanation. 

A knowledge of the causation or conditioning of phenomena 
by each other enables us to secure practical modification in 
results by properly disposing the conditions, but explanation 
of the metaphysical sort proposed by Professor Ward is capable 
of no such practical application. Upon the title-page of his 
Applied Sociology Professor Ward has placed this quotation: 
“L’application est la pierre de touche de toute doctrine.” It 
is significant that in this volume of “applied sociology” he 
makes no practical use of his “pure science” of social forces, 
though he reiterates that doctrine. His practical suggestions 
relate entirely to the modifying of activities by means of modi- 
fying the conditioning environment, especially in such a way 
as to diffuse knowledge, the diffusion of which he declares to 
be the only live problem for applied sociology. 

To note a few minor inconsistencies not essential to the 
main argument: he says that feeling is the essence of the high- 
est of the five cosmic forces, psychism, yet realizes that psychic 
phenomena begin with sensation, which is the incipient stage of 
intellection quite as much as of feeling.‘’ He might have said 
that psychism is the ferce underlying both intellection and 
feeling. He does say it is feeling. 

Further, the question is not so much what in the remote 
evolutionary genesis gave rise to the first social phenomena, as 
what in every stage of history, and every day of the present, 
causes the rise, continuance, and change of social phenomena. 
He answers, it is the social force or feeling, and says that feel- 
ing is the cause of prevalent ideas or beliefs, but that “belief 
does not cause desire.”’* Yet he also says, only a page away, 
“ideas give rise to feelings, or prompt, or cause, or occasion 
emotions,’'* and his one practical counsel is to diffuse ideas, 
declaring that if scientific ideas are sufficiently diffused they will 
save the world.'* The truth is that ideas condition feelings 
and feelings condition ideas, each playing its part in the mutual 
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conditioning of phenomena by each other, which is the scien- 
tific conception of causation, but neither is a creative force, 
which is the erroneous, anachronistic, and metaphysical con- 
ception of causation. 

Any attempt to say which, feeling or thought, plays the 
more dominant role in the continuous process of social causa- 
tion is useless, but if such an attempt is to be made then it is 
at least equally justifiable to reverse his statement and give 
the dominant place to thought. Indeed, as just pointed out, 
he seems forced to that reversal, when he turns from “pure” 
theory to application in real life. And in fact without intellec- 
tion the feelings which are called social forces or causes cannot 
exist, so that it would be nearer to a truth to say that intellec- 
tion is the antecedent cause, the sine qua non of feeling, and 
that feeling modifies thought only by secondary reaction, in so 
far as intellection winces and tends to turn aside or stop when 
the resulting feelings are painful, and to proceed when they are 
pleasurable. According to what is, to say the least, a plausible 
psychological hypothesis, intellection is the inrush of the ob- 
jective world impinging upon the organism, and feeling and 
action are the resultant outgo. 

Again, Professor Ward might have devoted a paragraph 
to reconciling the doctrine of “social forces,” or “feeling as the 
dynamic agent,’ with the curious declaration which he reiter- 
ates in other connections,’* that “matter alone is dynamic.” 
The truth is that material things play a mighty part in the con- 
ditioning of social phenomena, that no force affords their causal 
explanation, but the totality of related facts, material, i.e., 
geographic and technic, as well as physiologic and psychic. 

Once more: one root of confusion in thought seems to be 
the failure, by no means peculiar to any one writer, to dis- 
tinguish, consistently, between feeling or feelings or desires, 
as psychic realities, that is, as existing in consciousness, and con- 
ditioning and conditioned by other psychic realities, on the 
one hand, and on the other, the physiological capacity for or 
tendency toward the various feelings; but even the latter is not 
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a force, but like the nervous system as a whole, or even the 
hand or the stomach, is a condition of the social activities. 

In discussing the doctrine of social forces, and contrasting 
it with what seems to me the scientific conception of sociological 
explanation, I have taken my text from Professor Ward, partly 
because his pronunciamento against all who dissent from this 
dogma invited a reply, and partly because his writings, saturated 
as they are with a view which to me seems so erroneous and 
so obstructive to scientific progress, have attained so great an 
influence; but the importance of the subject is indefinitely 
heightened by the fact that so many other sociologists entertain 
the same view, that indeed extremely few have wholly escaped 
out of the blind alley of semi-metaphysical quasi-explanation 
by means of reference to supposed forces, into the high road of 
scientific explanation by reference of problem phenomena to 
conditioning phenomena. 

To summarize: The most obvious, not to say superficial, 
way of accounting for human actions is to refer them to “mo- 
tives.” In this way “feelings” or “interests” are regarded by 
a large class of writers as “the social forces” or “causes.” 
According to the view which I present this is an error. The 
feelings, as conscious experiences, are not causes antecedent 
and external to the social activities, any more than digestion 
is an external cause of physical life, but are integral parts in 
the human activities which are to be explained; while the 
organic capacities for feeling, together with the capacities for 
intellection, are both included in one out of the four kinds of 
causal conditions of social activity, namely, the organic, geo- 
graphic, technic, and social. To account for social activity by 
reference to man’s organic capacities alone, and only one por- 
tion of the organic capacities at that, or to account for such 
activity as caused by one element in the activity itself, is un- 
scientific. The organic capacities or tendencies of human 
nature, besides being the most obvious conditions of social 
activity, are perhaps, in spite of individual and racial varia- 
tions, less variable than the geographic conditions, still less so 
than the technic, and yet less so than the causal relationships 
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between social activities themselves.'® Must we add that being 
less variable they are to the same extent less important in ex- 
plaining the variations or specific concrete manifestations of 
social activity, and especially that by being not only less vari- 
able by nature but less modifiable by human effort they are less 
important objects of study with reference to the possible appli- 
cations of sociological knowledge? At any rate we must say 
that reference of social activities to the “social force’’ does not 
constitute a proper idea of sociological explanation and that 
sociology abandoning quasi-explanation by reference to so- 
called forces must adopt the method of other sciences and ac- 
count for its realities in terms of conditioning phenomena and 
relations between phenomena. If its explanations should be- 
come complete enough to justify prophecy, its forecast would 
be framed like this: given a population whose psychophysical 
organisms have such and such recognized tendencies, set in the 
midst of such and such a material environment, supplied in 
part by nature and in part by the labor of man, and in such and 
such a social environment, consisting of the already prevalent 
activities, then such and such further activities will on the whole 
thereafter prevail, and if given modifications are now intro- 
duced into their physical or social environment such and such 
changes in the prevalent activities will ensue. 

No amount of reference of social activities to feelings can 
constitute a scientific explanation of them, or open the way to 
the desired practical applications. “L’application est la pierre 
de touche de toute doctrine.” Rather, in given physical and 
social environment, men of given organic predispositions will 
in general and on the whole respond with certain feelings, 
which are a part of the activity to be explained by science and 
to be induced or repressed by social practice, and not the causes 
antecedent to social activity. 


** That which we call social psychology is mostly a study of this conditioning of social 
activities by each other. 
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LEADERSHIP IN REFORM 


FRANK W. BLACKMAR 
University of Kansas 

Leadership in social evolution as an essential element is best 
observed in the early ethnic or racial groups when race morality 
was a controlling factor. The centralization of efforts of the 
individual in one person as an expression of the power of all 
was essential to the preservation of the group. This is best 
exemplified in the so-called patriarchal group largely controlled 
by tradition and social habit. In a demographic society in which 
each individual is supposed to bear the same relation to the 
whole group as another individual, the idea of leadership receives 
less recognition in theory, yet in practice, in a somewhat different 
way, it appears as a potent factor. Even in a conservative 
non-progressive democratic society, leadership is actually a pow- 
erful agent of social control. A few brains out of the whole 
group of people do the thinking for the rest who follow through 
imitation or lack of powers of initiative. In any given com- 
munity what A or B thinks, says, or does establishes the status 
of law and order, and inaugurates and controls the social activi- 
ties of the whole community. When one searches for the in- 
dependent citizen who acts in community affairs on his own 
judgment he is difficult to find. What the people want is a 
common ideal in our political and social democracy, but it usu- 
ally means what the leaders of thought and opinion have made 
the people think that they want. In all reform movements this 
idea of leadership is made most prominent because such move- 
ments contemplate in theory at least a radical change in the socia! 
régime. 

The processes of reform mean an attack on existing institu- 
tions, a breaking of old forms and the institution of new ones, 
for the purpose of reaching a desired result in accordance with 
the ideal conditions. The difficulties to be overcome are tradi- 
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tion, social habit, and the conventions of social practice. To 
overcome these an attack on existing institutions and an agita- 
tion which will develop a following is necessary. It is here 
that the social reformer of the day shows off his greatest power. 

A bold, independent individual impressed with a strong be- 
lief in the defectiveness of institutions, customs, and laws, by his 
iconoclastic utterances may reap a large return for a small effort. 
This is the anarchistic state of social reform. Nine-tenths of 
self-styled reformers seldom get beyond the anarchistic stage 
of reform. Here their great power ends and others gifted with 
constructive power must take up the work where the agitator 
leaves it. This is especially true of political reform where men 
even in high places are good image-breakers but have no power 
of reconstruction. A few reformers go a step farther and set 
up ideals of a higher plane of action which gradually mold 
public opinion, causing it to focalize its desire to accomplish 
certain ends. Others have sufficient constructive force to estab- 
lish a program of action, and the result of their work is found 
in laws which are framed to give opportunity to carry out the 
reform. But at this juncture the reformer passes from view 
and the reform must take its chances with an inert social life 
over which the wave of reform has passed. For seldom it is that 
an individual possesses all of the qualities necessary to carry a 
reform to completion. 

Our sociologists have pointed out the difference between 
achievement and improvement, which is valuable in estimating 
a reform movement. It is doubtless an achievement when the 
agitator arouses people to attack tradition, and forms of social 
life that are from his standpoint supposed to be bad; it is an 
achievement when the ideals of a community are elevated and 
moved forward in progressive lines; and there is a possible 
means of improvement in this; it is a great achievement when 
the program in the form of good laws is made; but the real 
improvement of the reform comes in the efficient carrying-out of 
the program in social life. It is in this last phase that every 
other element of reform must be tested in the human laboratory. 
It is in this human laboratory of social practice that the im- 
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provement test must be made, and until it is made by experi- 
mentation, the value of the reform cannot be estimated. It is 
in this last phase of social reform that a democracy, especially 
an American democracy, is weakest. It is strong in anarchism, 
agitation, and the setting forth of ideals; it is doubly strong 
in making of laws, although the application frequently shows 
the weakness of the law; but it is weaker in the laboratory 
of practical tests. It is easy to cry liberty and equality, but in 
the social laboratory, liberty and equality are difficult to ap- 
proximate. It is easy to cry out for social justice; to achieve 
it in actual practice is a difficult task. It is easy to cry out against 
the trusts, the railroads, the powers of monopoly, race preju- 
dice and race servitude, white slavery, poisonous foods, foul 
city government, and the eviis of the liquor traffic. It is com- 
paratively easy to make programs and laws. But to work out 
the reform in practice is the difficult problem of the age. To 
eliminate the evils by the laboratory test in the actual human 
workshop is the crux of modern reform. The chief reason is 
that leadership in reform is not sufficiently equipped to con- 
tinue to this stage of progress; it has worked out its energy 
before the test comes, and the people for whom the reform was 
ostensibly made are left to go their individual ways, lacking 
in organized energy to use the opportunity. The reformer has 
returned to his first principle. It is so much easier to agitate 
than it 1s to become a member of a committee on ways and 
means ; it is so much easier to legislate than to execute ; so much 
easier to throw stones through old houses than to build new ones. 

There are enough laws on our statute books to furnish pro- 
grams of social action for a hundred years of progress if they 
would be carried out; there are enough benevolent, eleemosynary, 
remedial, corrective, and reform societies to redeem all Africa 
and the South Sea Islands from errors. There are enough 
theories advanced for the purpose of changing the old to the 
new to cause the whole social world to turn a somersault. My 
old friend Doctor Cordley used to quote that, “the trouble with 
this world is that there is a fool born every minute.” The 
trouble with the social world is that a reform society is born 
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every day. The trouble is that our reform is heavy at the top. 
There are few leaders that can get down into the human labora- 
tory and teach people how to live justly and harmoniously, how 
to take advantage of the practical application of reform measures. 

Take the primary law as an example of how a reform fails 
to work out to its final conclusion. For many years a few 
people in a convention made up the slate for the people. On 
account of the close organization of the political party which 
the convention represented, they were enabled to control both 
the nomination and the election of public officials. This was so 
contrary to the ideals of a free government that objections were 
constantly raised by certain classes of people, particularly those 
who were left out of the government at a time when they thought 
they should be in it. Finally, the agitator entered the field of 
politics and by uniting the people in one common sentiment 
broke down the convention and established the method of nomi- 
nation by direct primary. The old institution was thus broken 
and a program in the form of a law established. 

The result of this was to take the concentrated political 
power from the hands of a few people and redistribute it among 
the many. It was but a repetition of the process of every 
reform in a democracy, namely, to take the power which has 
been concentrated in the few, or the rights vested in them, and 
redistribute the power and rights among all citizens. But there 
comes with this distribution an increased responsibility of voters. 
The responsibility of the convention has been transferred to 
the people, and the final success of the primary law depends 
upon whether voters will feel this responsibility and take suffi- 
cient interest in choice of officials. No doubt, the old system 
was against our ideals of democracy and involved the exercising 
of arbitrary power by a few. No doubt the agitation against it 
was a good political measure, and no doubt the establishment 
of the program in the form of a law was a great achievement. 
But the improvement, on account of the reform, has not yet been 
determined. The theory that voters should be absolutely and 
completely individualistic and independent in their choices gives 
some strange results. For example, in a certain county, four 
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men were running for one office. Three of them were sup- 
ported by the better class of voters. The fourth in addition to 
a few of the better class of voters had control of the floating 
or irresponsible vote. As a result of the primary, the man who 
controlled the vote of the doubtful citizens was nominated in 
the primary, while any one of the other three would have better 
represented the sentiment of the majority of the voters of the 
community. An example illustrative of another phase of the 
subject is in the case of a bright young man of ability, and a 
fine official, being defeated by a man with a lame leg, who had 
nothing else to do but to go up and down the street on a crutch 
and work upon the sympathy of the people whom he met, and he 
was enabled to “buttonhole’’ enough people to get the nomina- 
tion. He was chosen by the people, but did not represent the 
sentiment of the people in regard to the standard of efficient 
service. In the same state, outside government officials, very few 
of the voters know anything about the state officers for whom 
they vote. The primary presumes that the individual shall be 
intelligent on his own responsibility concerning measures and 
men. As a matter of fact he is not intelligent in this, and 
does not take pains to inform himself. Therefore we may look 
for many vagaries of government under the primary law. It 
has already been demonstrated that the rich man who has money 
and leisure, and the poor, incompetent man who has nothing 
but leisure, are the people who are most sure of success under 
the primary system. The same variations exist in the practical 
application of the laws for the initiative and the referendum. 
The point is that there must be a systematic, organized, 
local leadership in the affairs of a voting community to keep 
them aroused and united in regard to ideals of government and 
choice of officials. This requires specific knowledge and specific 
action. General propositions are insufficient. The expense of 
electing has more than doubled, and the time and money of the 
office-seeker are all taken. Newspapers have more power than 
ever before. For what they formerly received through political 
graft they now demand in hard cash of the nominees. It re- 
quires double the time and attention of the voters and an inter- 
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est in government which they never have felt before. It will 
be necessary, therefore, in this fourth phase of reform that 
there be organized leadership, or the responsibilities assumed 
by the people will fall to the ground and the individual voters 
be left as the prey of political wolves and jackals. 

Most of the reform laws of modern times tell the same 
story. The juvenile court law is a wise measure, a grand 
achievement, and a grand program for reform, but unless juve- 
nile judges are equipped for their work, sympathetic with boys 
and girls, willing to sacrifice as true servants of the public; in 
other words, unless they are willing to exercise parental care 
over other people’s children, the fourth phase of reform is 
unproductive. It is in this human laboratory where the work 
is actually accomplished that those tests are made whose reac- 
tions show social improvement or social failure. 

Let us return once more to the great number of associations, 
organizations, and reform agencies made in recent years. No 
doubt about our ideals, no doubt we need organization, no doubt 
that these agencies are of some service, but we are organized 
at the top, without being able to organize at the bottom. We 
have the ideal, the initiative, the agitation, and the program, 
but we do not carry out the program. The actual results discount 
the ideal 95 per cent. 

We are about to establish a Federal Children’s Bureau for 
the gathering and disseminating of information about children. 
This will prove a benefit, but it is only the beginning of reform. 
What is needed is an organized leadership for the utilization of 
information. In the organization of bureaus and departments, 
the federal government has not been deficient. It has bureaus 
of mines, plant industry, animal industry, soils, chemicals, en- 
tomology, commerce and labor, education, manufactories, and 
others not mentioned. Granting that these bureaus have been 
well organized, and the work well done, the result of their work 
is comparatively small, so far as it affects problems of practical 
civilization. If we estimate the bureaucratic service at 100 
per cent, the utilization of their work as an element of reform 
would not be over 10 per cent. What is needed is an effective 
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machinery which shall make this service an education among 
the classes of peop'e to which it relates. This factor of civili- 
zation is very weak. It is social action in contact with social 
reality that is needed to enable us to carry out our ideals. The 
genius of the reformer should appear not only in the proposi- 
tion to do but in the fact of doing. Leadership to organize 
people into doing associations rather than resolving associations 
is the great need. It is easy to bray at the railroad and to roar 
at the trust and to get elected to Congress, but not easy to accom- 
plish a practical reform. It is easy to go slumming; it is easy 
to gather statistics; it is easy to write questions; it is easy to 
make laws, but it is difficult to organize society for actual im- 
provement. The world is suffering not from too much achieve- 
ment, but from too little improvement; not from too much theory 
and too many programs, but from too little actual service: too 
much organization at the top of our economic, political, official, 
and educational systems, and too little work at the bottom. 
To know conditions is valuable, but to establish an organized 
work with efficient leadership to take advantage of this knowl- 
edge and to carry on an actual transformation of society is the 
great need. 

But, if you ask me how this organization in the laboratory 
of humanity is to be carried out, I wish to say this project is in 
the first stage of reform. It has an ideal and is being agitated, 
but has not gone far enough to make a program, and conse- 
quently has made no effort to carry out one. 

I can only say that our trained men must work less in 
libraries and offices and more in the field where they come in 
contact with humanity as it is, to lead and to teach men how 
to do. There are such leaders in the field, but their number 
is small compared with the leaders who sit in bureaus and offices, 
draw salaries, and ask questions of people wlio are doing the 


work. 
In some towns and rural communities, as well as in our 


large cities, united effort exists under efficient leadership for 
social sanitation. There are attempts at organization to teach 
people to take advantage of science, of law, of education, of the 
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ideals of social betterment, but their leadership is fitful, uncer- 
tain, and usually inadequate. The single purpose of this paper 
is to emphasize social leadership in the art of right living. 


DISCUSSION 
Jerome Dowp 

Complete social assimilation cannot take place without racial amalgama- 
tion. Races that do not intermarry do not mingle freely socially, and without 
the stimulus of free social life complete assimilation or socialization is 
impossible. 

One race acquires the thoughts, emotions, and habits of another by imi- 
tation, of which I distinguish two kinds. The first is personal, i.e., one 
individual assimilates the emotions, thoughts, and habits of another by 
more or less long contact and association. This kind is the more important. 
We all know from experience that we do not imitate the emotions, thoughts, 
and habits of another particular individual as a result of casual meeting. 
We may meet momentarily with an individual of very elevated character 
or very base character and be influenced scarcely at all, whereas we know 
that an extended association with such person will have a profound molding 
influence upon us in spite of all of our efforts to resist. 

The second process or kind of imitation is social, i.e, we imitate the 
emotions, thoughts, and habits of the multitude. The impressions communi- 
cated are all momentary, but they come with the combined suggestibility of 
so many individuals that they are difficult to resist. I would not deny the 
thesis of Tarde that all imitations are primarily those of a single individual 
copying after another, but in what I call social imitation the thing momen- 
tarily suggested for imitation by one individual is followed immediately 
by the same suggestion from a multitude, so that the force of the suggestion 
is social rather than personal. The most striking fact about social imitation 
is the rapidity and ease of its movement. The respons¢ to suggestion is 
prompt and takes place spontaneously. 

Now, this distinction between personal and social imitation has a vital 
bearing upon the possibility of racial assimilation. For example, in our own 
country an ostracized race or one which does not intermarry with the native 
is cut off from our social life and must find its intimacies within its own 
group. Thus it is excluded from any close and prolonged contact with indi- 
vidual natives. Personal imitation is therefore so restricted that the avenues 
to higher culture are obstructed or closed. It is a matter of common ob- 
servation that the acquisition of higher culture of any individual comes 
through personal imitation. The finer emotions, ideas, and habits are not 
often found in the street nor in concerted movements of the masses—but 
are hid away in the domestic circle or otherwise not apprehended except 
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through intimate personal association. If they are sometimes revealed in 
the action of the crowd their influence is apt to be lost for lack of a personal 
example to reinforce them. 

The elevation of one individual to a higher moral plane depends upon 
the assimilation through long personal association of the finer emotions, ideas, 
and conduct of another. On the other hand, an ostracized race or one which 
does not intermarry with the native often is extraordinarily susceptible to 
social imitation. In matters of fashion, food, industrial technique, and in 
ideas and habits which intrude themselves upon the public, the power of 
suggestion is great and the imitation rapid and complete. But unfortunately 
social imitation alone does not enhance personality, but on the contrary, 
unless restrained by personal imitation, either results in the degeneration of 
the ostracized race or leaves it on the same moral level. To dress and eat 
in the fashion, to catch on to native industrial methods and technique, to 
patronize American public amusements, and to acquire something of the 
current knowledge of the time does not carry a race very far in the direction 
of assimilation. 

The American Negro under slavery, especially the domestic slaves, de- 
veloped in some respects a very high degree of morals. They had opportunity 
to be molded by emotions, ideas, and habits of their masters and mistresses 
because of the close and prolonged association with them. As a result, the 
superiority of the ante-bellum Negro to the Negro of today in a moral 
sense and rectitude has become proverbial. 

A fact of very great importance is that wherever personal imitations are 
excluded by failure of one race to mingle freely with another, the excluded 
race is all the more susceptible to social imitation. It takes on an exagger- 
ated and intensified interest in the suggestions of the crowd and on account 
of the inferiority and often demoralizing character of such suggestions it is 
made worse instead of better by the contact. I believe that the principles 
I am laying down explain the almost universal phenomenon of the degeneracy 
and dying out of inferior races in contact with the superior—a phenomenon 
which we observe in Africa, India, and Polynesia where the Caucasian has 
come in contact with the native population. These principles also explain 
the moral retrogression of the Negro in America since emancipation, the 
backward trend of many of our Indian population, and the moral peculiarities 
of the Jew. 

Where a lower or weaker race succumbs in competition with a stronger 
one it is not because the weaker race is physically inferior or has any natural 
mental incapacity to assimilate, but because of the sociological law that races 
of marked unlikeness do not intermarry and freely associate with each 
other. But for the barrier of this sociological law the other difficulties 
of assimilation might be overcome. 

Furthermore, the considerations above presented have an important 
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significance for the future of the American type and character. The immi- 
grants we have been receiving for the past two decades have a tendency on 
account of differences of language and traditions to form isolated masses. 
Their unlikeness to us precludes free associations and therefore they are 
not being assimilated to the American type to the extent of the immigrants 
received prior to 1890. As the foreign element increases by immigration 
and multiplication the process of assimilation to the American type will 
cease and the reverse process set in of an assimilation of the native to the 
gradually evolving foreign type. The amalgamation between the foreign 
elements themselves will be more rapid than between those elements and the 
natives, for the reason that unlikenesses between the foreigners are less 
marked than the unlikenesses between the foreigners and the natives. 

In the meantime the arrested process of assimilation to the American 
type will have injurious consequences for the foreign elements, since being 
in a measure socially isolated they will be greatly susceptible to the vicious 
social imitations and little accessible to the more elevating personal imitations. 

This condition of things will make the problem of moral progress in 
America somewhat difficult and discouraging for the present century. 

There are three tentative laws which seem to follow from this distinction 
between personal and social imitations: (1) That social democracy is the 
only condition of complete assimilation of the higher culture; (2) That 
races on a high but different culture level may assimilate each other’s culture 
to the advantage of both, but a complete assimilation of the highest of the 
two races will be impossible without intermarriage; (3) That a high and a low 
culture race without intermarriage cannot come in contact without injury 
to the latter because the social imitations will take on an excessive develop- 
ment and result in physical and moral disintegration. 


U. G. WEATHERLY 

Professor Blackmar’s paper points out most clearly the central weakness 
of present social reform movements and opens up an interesting field of 
speculation as to the functions of sociology in constructive social work. 
The very fact that reform movements are so thoroughly haphazard is fair 
proof that expert knowledge of social conditions either does not exist or 
has been but imperfectly organized for efficiency. It is unfortunately only 
too true, as Professor Blackmar asserts, that serious reformers have gen- 
erally not advanced much beyond the stage of denunciation, but exposure 
and denunciation after all constitute the first step and a necessary step 
in social change. Agitation is not itself a dynamic agent but it is proof that 
a dynamic agent exists. On the other hand, most of the constructive pro- 
grams of the present are the work of quacks and cranks. Reform has even 
come to be a matter of commercial exploitation. Whatever may be the 
value of the exposure of abuses by cheap magazines and sensational news- 
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papers, there can be no claim that they represent either expert knowledge 
of fundamental social principles or efficient skill in constructive reform. 

But however clearly he has depicted the defects of the present situation, 
Professor Blackmar has stopped short with a statement of symptoms and 
has indicated little in the way of remedies. Perhaps he has seen more 
clearly than I can that a frank exposure of the symptoms is at present the 
more useful course. Indeed none of us is yet ready with a comprehensive 
program. But it seems to me that if sociology is to validate its claims as a 
science it must also show that it is capable of becoming an art. Ward has 
shown us in a general way the possibilities of social telesis. It remains for 
sociology to translate theory into practice, and this can never occur if it 
must wait for events to work themselves out in the “human laboratory” 
by the slow processes of unguided selection and struggle. There ought to 
be as much reason for sociological laboratories in university departments 
and in the government service as there is for chemical or pathological 
laboratories. Just as matters affecting public health are submitted to trained 
experts, so may questions of social policy come to be referred to the expert 
in social practice, to be settled in the light of all available knowledge and 
experience. Science is valid only to the extent that its abstractions, which 
must first be the product of experimentation and observation, are capable 
of being translated back into terms of practical utility. To make programs 
of social action, and to take the leadership in carrying them through to 
fulfilment, to substitute the expert for the rampant agitator and the com- 
mercial hack writer ought to be the task, for the near future, of scientific 
sociology. 

Cart E, Parry, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

This paper of Professor Hayes falls, of course, in the field of method- 
ology. Work in that field, I think, springs from a common desire we have, 
and one we share with other scientists, to assure ourselves that we are on 
the right road, to get some short cut to professional self-confidence. I am 
not sure I should think much of a scientist who never had any doubt of 
himself, or any doubt of his science. It is close to the very impulse that 
leads him to study deeply, and to weigh carefully, while he woos the scien- 
tific ideal. And I believe it is worth while for one to have as good a knowl- 
edge as possible of methods, so as to be able to discriminate between those 
likely, and those not so likely, to be scientifically fruitful. 

There is surely no better way to learn good method than to come into 
close personal and professional contact with a master in the science, one 
studying conscientiously the concrete facts of society. By this means method 
is learned unconsciously, and one has the chance to equip himself to con- 
tribute to his science, which, after all, is the only satisfactory way to add to 


his professional self-confidence. 
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In my own limited experience, I am afraid I never got much help from 
the methodology put forth as methodology by sociologists. I have drawn 
more, however, from that put forth by the philosophers. I am told by friends 
of mine who teach philosophy that the methodology of science really falls in 
the field of metaphysics, specifically in the field of inductive logic, in which 
John Stuart MIll’s treatise of that nanie is the great classic. Workers in 
that field, with whom I have studied and held discussions, show such a 
mastery of it, and such a familiarity with all its terms and concepts, that 
I am ashamed to submit any amateur effort of my own in competition with 
them. In philosophic language, for instance, the attack on the social-forces 
error, presented by Professor Hayes, would seem to be merely calling atten- 
tion to a moment in our scientific progress; namely, that as hypothesis 
the theory that there is a distinct social force has served its time, just as 
any hypothesis in any science—such as the theory of vital force in biology— 
serves its time, and that it is now ready to be supplanted by a better hypothesis, 
one recognizing more consciously the complexity of the phenomena. This 
is a thesis with which I think few will disagree; in fact, I think most of 
the actual workers with concrete facts have discarded the theory of a dis- 
tinct social force already, and are attempting to explain their phenomena on 
the assumption that no one condition sets all the others in motion, but that 
the conditions mutually determine one another. I think an examination of 
their work would show this, but if it be desifable to reach the same conclu- 
sion by some other route the one by way of inductive logic would seem 
to have the most legitimate claim. 

It is my own conviction that it is a real advantage for a sociologist to 
have his attention directed away from methodology. I am afraid the pur- 
suit of it tends to unfit a man for good observation of the concrete facts 
of the social life about him. I have no desire to be personal, but I may 
say that I looked in vain in Professor Hayes’s paper for a single fact, re- 
lating to the society around him, that he had observed himself. Just such 
observation is the first business of a sociologist, if he aspires to be a scientist, 
and absorption in methodology turns a man away from it; it cultivates just 
exactly the habit of mind manifested in Professor Hayes’s paper. This is 
one of the main reasons, to my way of thinking, why sociologists who dabble 
in methodology do it at their peril, and why, in spite of my clandestine 
liking for it, I commonly avoid long draughts of it myself. 

Finally, I may say that next to working under the eye of a master, and 
to keeping in more or less close touch with men versed in the metaphysics 
of science, I have gotten most help on method from workers in a fellow 
social science—namely, history. It was my good fortune, in my graduate 
days, to be able to take a short course in history under the direction of a 
man proficient in the so-called historical method. All semester we studied 
together a single Latin document, relating to a single mediaeval city— 
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patiently, carefully, and most painstakingly. It was most inspiring to see 
how anxiously the professor scanned each bit of evidence, to see just how 
much it was worth, and just how much it told of what the people of the 
time were really driving at. From this work in history, of which I wish 
I had been able to take more, I think I absorbed a little of the scientific 
spirit, and am sure I learned principles: of method, such as the necessity 
for distinction between fact and inference, that I find myself employing 
every day in my own work. And why, indeed, should any scientists be 
better fitted than the historians to guide us wisely? Have they not, for a 
great many years, been working conscientiously with the concrete facts of 
human society ? 

With reference to this whole subject of methodology, I would repeat 
the expression of my conviction that it is better to manifest good method 
in one’s work, and to absorb it from the work of master sociologists and 
historians, than it is to devote much of one’s own special attention to it, 
especially since, in itself, methodology is not sociology at all, but logic, and 
is so much better done by trained metaphysicians. 


MAuRICE PARMELEE, UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 

I am very glad that Professor Hayes has read this paper at this time 
because it emphasizes the great importance of connecting sociology with 
its antecedent sciences, in particular psychology and biology. Sociologists 
cannot afford to forget that social phenomena are continuous with other 
natural phenomena, so that Professor Hayes’s emphasis upon the identity 
of the forces at work in society with other natural forces is most timely. 
The recognition of this fact will, I believe, result in the introduction of the 
genetic method into sociology just as it has within the last few decades 
been adopted by biology. Sociology is still using to a large extent the 
classificatory and systematizing method which characterized biology a cen- 
tury or so ago when biology was in its Linnaean period. Not until sociology 
connects its peculiar phenomena with the phenomena of its antecedent 
sciences can it attain its full development as a natural science. 

As to Professor Hayes’s criticism of Professor Ward I quite agree with 
him that Ward is mistaken in insisting that the desires are the only true 
social forces. It is, furthermore, unfortunate that Ward should have used 
such terms as chemism, bathmism, zoism, psychism, etc., because he seemed 
to imply by the use of these terms that in each field of natural phenomena 
there is a peculiar force quite distinct from the forces at work in other fields 
of natural phenomena. However, it is well to remember that Ward is a 
thoroughgoing monist. It is therefore inconceivable that he believes in 
any such peculiar forces which are absolutely distinct from each other. What- 
ever may be the implications of his terminology, he must believe that all these 
forces are manifestations of the one universal force. 
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ALBIon W. SMALL 


Although I think Professor Hayes has a case against Professor Ward, 
I am not convinced that the latter is as far wrong as the former would 
have us believe. We all wish Professor Ward were here to speak for 
himself, and there is not much room for doubt that he would be able to 
make a strong showing for his side of the argument. 

Since I was among those whom Professor Ward read out of the ranks 
of the sociologists last year by special mention, because we did not accept 
his version of the social-forces idea as closing the case for sociology, I 
am naturally inclined to protest against such relegation. On the whole, how- 
ever, I may be pardoned for referring to the ancient case of the bishop 
and the judge arguing the question which was the bigger man, and the 
clincher of the judge: “When you say to a man, ‘You be damned,’ he may 
not be; when I say to a man, ‘You be hanged,’ he will be.” So long as 
Professor Ward is only the bishop, while the Sociological Society is the 
judge, we may all escape being either damned or hanged for differences of 
opinion about the social forces. 

Speaking seriously, it seems to me that Professor Ward’s psychology 
is vulnerable at more than one point, but Professor Hayes has asked us to 
support his attack at a point where much ammunition might be used without 
effect. To put it briefly, Professor Hayes’s contention raises a false alarm. 
At the present moment certainly the sociologists are not putting into the 
concept “social forces” a vitiating ratio of the metaphysical preconceptions 
against which he warns. On the contrary, if I understand the trend of 
our thinking at the present time, Professor Hayes’s challenge of the con- 
ception “social forces” is very much as though he were attorney for one 
of the parties in litigation over Chicago traction properties, and should 
take issue with another attorney’s phrase “electricity hauls the cars.” It 
might immediately be agreed by all parties concerned that when predicated 
of electricity the term “hauls” means a different series of technical ante- 
cedents and consequents from that which connects the generation of force 
with the movement of the cars in the case of a cable, or in the more 
ancient case of horses. Yet in the absence of a more convenient phrase it 
might also be conceded, without danger to anything at issue, that for the 
purposes in question the word “hauls” is a sufficiently precise symbol for 
what takes place, whether in the use of horses, cables, or dynamos. The 
essential thing is that, so far as transportation and the nickels that pay for 
it are concerned, we tell the story by the word electricity in the one case, 
just as we did by the words cable and horses earlier; and the word “hauls” 
doesn’t claim anything not in the facts. 

It seems to me that the like is true of the phrase “social forces” in 
sociological parlance. That is, Professor Hayes has made the phrase “social 
forces” responsible not only for all the possible flaws in Professor Ward's 
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psychology, but also for all the metaphysical vagaries which we might 
today conceal under the words if our thoughts in connection with them were 
other than they actually are. 

To take a case of cause and effect in society for illustration: The indi- 
viduals who represent the type American academic man do not all act alike. 
But they are alike the products of certain cosmic and biological forces. 
These latter, however, may be taken for granted and canceled from the 
reckoning when we are trying to locate the differentiating factors which 
account for the behavior of certain specimens of this type in one way, and 
of certain other specimens in other ways. For instance, certain of that 
type have this week pilgrimaged to Providence, certain to Indianapolis, 
certain to Minneapolis, certain to St. Louis. Why did they not all stay at 
home or else go to the same spot? The answer is not to be found in the 
remoter terms in the series of causation back of the phenomenon American 
academic man. It is to be found in the variants in the case of different 
varieties of the phenomenon. One American academic man is stimulated 
by psychology, another by history, another by geology, another by sociology. 
In each case responsiveness to a particular type of stimulus is all that is 
necessary in the way of explanation of the psychologists seeking their 
kind, the historians theirs, etc. The sociologist strictly as such need not 
at any rate press back farther for explanation. To my mind, therefore, 
it is a very innocent verbal device to say that our interest in sociology was 
the force that brought us here, our colleagues’ interest in chemistry was the 
force that carried them to Minneapolis, etc. We might mean that this 
mental circumstances is a force of the same order as that which produces 
horns on oxen or inhibits them on horses. We might mean that it is a 
force of the same order which produces combustion when oxygen and 
hydrogen meet under certain conditions. We might mean that it is a force 
of the same order which keeps Niagara in motion. No one of us really 
thinks that any other of us has any such connotation in mind while using 
the phrase “social forces.” When we refer to a valuation in men’s minds 
as a “social force” we of course mean that it is a psychical force, whatever 
a psychical force may turn out to be. 

I do not know of a more important range of problems than those which 
are called up by the question, What may be found out about the genesis 
of mental states? Perhaps I should modify what I said a moment ago about 
the limitations of strictly sociological search by admitting that all the 
answers we shall ever get to the question will probably contain contribu- 
tions by both psychologists and sociologists. Meanwhile it seems hyper- 
critical to challenge the proposition that mental states once in existence are 
real social causes. This does not mean that they are final causes, any 
more than the locomotives that drew our trains were final causes. The 
locomotives and the mental states are factors back of which it is needless 
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to go for certain reaches of explanation. That being the case, it would seem 
to me an altogether needless and profitless self-limitation if we should 
deny ourselves the convenience of referring to these social causes as “social 


forces.” 


Epwarp A. Ross 


I shall not attempt to defend Dr. Ward’s use of “forces,” for he is well 
able to take care of himself. But on behalf of the serviceableness of the 
social forces idea in sociology, I am ready to break a lance at any time. | 
do not feel that a social fact is explained until it is traced back to human 
beings functioning under the given conditions. When a phenomenon such 
as a falling off in births, an increase of suicides, a growth in the solidarity 
of labor, an increase in the number of elopements, or a shrinkage in crimes 
against the person is followed back link by link along the causal chain 
until we arrive at some impulse, appetite, propensity, passion, desire, or 
purpose of human beings in a specific situation, then, and not till then is it 
explained from the point of view of the sociologist. Of course, the psycholo- 
gist steps in and presses the investigation still farther back. 

While in China this summer certain strange social practices continually 
challenged me. Why do the mothers cruelly bind their daughters’ feet? 
Why do many young wives commit suicide when the opium crop is har- 
vested? Why are the Chinese so prone to opium smoking and gambling? 
Why are female infants made away with, but never male infants? Why do 
they sacrifice a cock at the boat’s prow before starting on a risky voyage? 
In each case my curiosity was unslaked until I had traced the practice to some 
urge or demand of human nature, such that I could imagine myself_follow- 
ing it if I had Chinese ideas, and were acting under Chinese conditions. 

It is fallacious to argue that the notion of “forces” is to be given up by 
sociologists in case it has been found valueless or misleading in other sciences 
We may give up trying to find why the molecules of chemical compounds, 
or the cells of living bodies behave as they do, and content ourselves with 
stating “this regularly precedes that.” As regards our comprehension, mole 
cules and cells are as remote from us as Sirius. We have no inside informa- 
tion about them, and probably never shall have. But the ultimate units 
which give rise to social phenomena are human beings, sufficiently like our- 
selves that by close study of their mental content and their situation, and 
by a little use of the imagination, we can usually discover what motive 
prompts them to act as they do. This is a higher and completer explanation 
than the chemist or biologist can hope for in his field, and it would be 
foolish for us to put up with his limitations. We are on the inside of 
society. The key of.-its interpretation is in our hands. Why then should 
we throw away all the advantages that come to us from this fact? 
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Epwarp C. Hayes 


Dr. Parry objects that the invention of methods is a task already dis- 
charged by logicians and the practitioners of developed sciences. He is 
quite right, and if I had proposed any new method his criticism would have 
a bearing upon my paper; but I merely pointed out that it behooves us to 
become aware how far we have been from following the method which is 
the common property of all sciences, and to observe the path which 
scientific method requires us to pursue. 

It is with great regret that I am uobliged to have any point of difference 
from men whom I hold so high in honor and to whose leadership I owe 
so much as I do to Professor Small and Professor Ross, but they belong to 
the great majority, which I believe is at this point in the wrong. 

Professor Small’s illustration of electricity and the street cars is adequate 
defense of our right to use the expression “social force” as a figure of 
speech. That figure is no more objectionable than a biological analogy, or 
rather no more so than biological analogies were when they still carried 
misleading connotations. He has misunderstood my intention if he regards 
my objection as directed against the use of that phrase as a figure of speech. 
It is against the idea of sociological explanation which that expression 
is used to convey; it is against the view just stated by Professor Ross that 
sociological explanation is reached when prevalent activities are attributed 
to a motive. 

It seems to me on the contrary, that motive, instead of being the ex- 
planation sought, is the thing to be explained if by motive is meant any 
Specific desire existing in human consciousness; and that the motive is only 
one omnipresent condition of social activity if by motive is meant a trait 
of human nature. To Professor Small motive means the former, to Pro- 
fessor Ross and Professor Ward it means the latter. 

Accordingly to the question why are, say, five hundred men attending 
the meeting of the American Sociological Society, and why are, say, one 
thousand attending the meeting of the American Psychological Society, 
Professor Small would answer: Because five hundred wanted to go to the 
one place, felt the motive or desire, were sensitive to the sociological stimu- 
lus, and one thousand wanted to go to the other. This seems to me merely 
a restatement of the problem and no explanation at all. What we want to 
know is why, at the present stage of academic progress, do five hundred 
feel the one desire and why do a thousand feel the other? The sociological 
problem in this case, as indeed in most, is the problem of prevalence. In 
every sociological problem of which this can serve as an illustration the 
feeling, motive, or desire is part and parcel of the activity to be explained; 
it is the activity in one of its aspects, as it exists for the actors, while the 
bodily presence here of these men is another aspect of it, and no sociological 
explanation of any scientific significance can consist in saying: a thousand 
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or ten thousand or a hundred thousand people do so-and-so because they 
want to. 

What could more emphasize the need of the considerations which I have 
attempted to present than does the fact that such a teacher as Professor 
Small can tell us that naming “the mental state” of the actors, that is, 
describing the activity as it exists for the consciousness of the actors, is 
“as far back” as sociological explanation needs to go? If that were true 
then everyone who has the activity would have the sociological explanation 
of it, and there would be no scientific task. 

What, indeed, could more emphasize the need of these considerations 
than the remarks of Professor Small unless it be the position just affirmed 
by such another teacher as Professor Ross, that prevalent social activities 
are explained when referred to some propensity of human nature, which 
he has in common with the Chinaman? In emphasizing the universal validity 
of such explanation he says that he would do as the Chinaman does, if he 
had Chinese ideas and lived under Chinese conditions. Then does it not 
follow that it is Chinese ideas and conditions, and not the propensities of 
human nature, that explain why the Chinamen act as they do, and not as 
Professor Ross does? He says he would commit suicide about the end of 
May, as so many Chinese wives do, if he were in their place; then it is not 
the conditions of their cruel lot, as well as the abundance of poison when 
the opium crop comes in, and not the propensities of human nature that he 
claims to have in common with them, that explains the prevalence of suicide 
among Chinese wives at that season? 

Propensities of human nature are among the conditions of social activity 
always to be taken into the account. I did not and would not advocate 
omitting them from the explanation, any more than I would advocate that 
the meteorologist should omit from his explanations the alternations of the 
seasons, or that an engineer should disregard gravity. But what should 
we say of a meteorologist whose explanations consisted in saying: “Now 
it is winter, now it is summer,” or of an engineer, who when asked why 
a bridge had fallen should say, employing the words just used by Professor 
Ross, “when we come to the real reason that explains why” this bridge 
fell we find that it was gravity? The engineer who can tell us why one 
bridge fell and how another can be made to stand must know other con- 
ditions than gravity, which acts equally upon that which falls and that 
which stands. 

While we shall by no means “throw away the advantages” derived from 
our common consciousness of human nature, neither shall we think the 
scientific task of sociology to consist in attributing prevalent activities to 
them. The scientifically and practically important knowledge is not chiefly, 
what propensity is aroused, but far more by what conditions is an activity 
evoked, or by the presence or absence of what conditions is it prevented, 
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for example, what removable conditions or the lack of what attainable con- 
ditions are responsible for the higher per cent of the illiteracy in one social 
group as compared with another having the same human propensities, or 
for an increase of immorality in a given population whose human propen- 
sities have not changed? Far from finding the explanation required in 
the propensity which is active in a given case we very commonly have that 
knowledge before the task of scientific explanation is begun, as the engineer 
might know the weight of steel and yet not know why one steel bridge had 
fallen or how to make another that would stand. 

If anything is important to sociology at its present stage of progress is 
it not this, to divest itself of the now accepted notion that sociological ex- 
planation consists in the reference of acts to motives, whether regarded as 
the feeling side of the acts themselves, or as propensities of human nature, 
and to adopt instead the pursuit of explanations that consist in reference 
to conditions geographic, technic, psychophysical, and social? 
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THE DRIFT TO THE CITY IN RELATION TO THE 
RURAL PROBLEM" 


JOHN M. GILLETTE 
University of North Dakota 


It is commonly estimated that the cities of the United States 
are built up in population at the expense of the country. If 
this is so it must have a very important bearing on the “rural 
problem.” In so far as it is true, to that extent it is a factor 
to be considered in relation to the latter. 

It is the business of this paper to demonstrate the degree of 
the movement from country to city, to indicate what the sig- 
nificance of this movement is for rural communities, to seek 
its more trenchant causes, and to touch upon preventive agencies. 


I, FACTS AS TO THE DRIFT TO CITIES 


In the beginning it is necessary to examine the fact of city 
drift as a fact. First, it is a fact. In 1900, 31.1 per cent of 
the population of the United States lived in cities of 8,000 
or more persons, while in 1790 there were but 3.3 per cent 
of such urbanites. There were 6 cities of 8,000 inhabitants 
in 1790, 545 in 1900. There was no increase in the number of 
such places until the census of 1910. Then the increase in such 
places by decades was 5, 2, 13, 18, 41, 56, 85, 60, 161, 98.? 

The United States Census now recognizes three classes of 
population: urban, semiurban, and rural, the urban consisting 
of incorporated places of 4,000 or more persons, the semiurban 
of places of 4,000 to 2,500 inhabitants, along with certain New 
England towns, and the rural of those places having less than 
2,500 inhabitants together with strictly open country. In 1900 
37-3 per cent of the people lived in urban communities as 


*This paper is based quite largely on a study by the writer which appeared in the 
Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota for October, 1910, and January, rorz, 
under the title “City Trend of Population and Leadership.” 

* Eleventh Census, 1900, Vol. I, Table XXTX. 
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against 32.9 per cent in 1890; in 1900, 10.8 per cent were 
semiurban as against 9.8 per cent in 1890; and in 1900, 51.9 per 
cent were rural as compared with 57.3 per cent in 1890. In 
that time the rural lost 5.4 per cent relative to the urban and 
semiurban, the former having absorbed 4.4 per cent of it.® 

Second, decrease of rural population is relative, not actual, 
for the country as a whole. The actual loss of rural population 
is small. In the North Atlantic division from 1890 to I9g00 
there was a net loss of 238,865, three states having gained 
86,943, while six states lost 325,808 rural inhabitants. In the 
South Atlantic division there was a gain of 830,739 for country 
districts, only one state, Delaware, having lost, to the extent 
of 2,404 persons. The North Central division had a rural gain 
to its credit of 458,149, notwithstanding the fact that five of 
its states sustained a rural loss of 138,315 inhabitants. The 
South Central and Western divisions showed large net rural 
gains, the former gaining 67.7 per cent in the decade, the latter 
36.9 per cent. Maine sustained a rural loss of 13.3 per cent 
of its total increase of population; New Hampshire 44.9; Ver- 
mont 214.9; Massachusetts 2.2; New York 16.4; New Jersey 
13.9; Delaware 14.8; Nebraska 125.2; Kansas 51.0; Ohio 17.1; 
Indiana 0.1; and Illinois 2.9 per cent. In the case of Kansas 
and Nebraska the rural decrease was of a temporary nature, 
being due to droughts in the western ends of those states in 
the earlier part of the decade. Fragmentary reports of the Census 
of 1910 show that Kansas has gained over 20 per cent in popula- 
tion since 1900, largely of a rural nature; that 50 rural out of 102 
Illinois counties lost population; that 39 rural out of 88 Ohio 
counties, and 15 rural out of 61 New York counties lost popula- 
tion; that the Missouri gain of 6.0 per cent is more than offset by 
the growth of its larger cities alone; that Iowa lost 0.3 per 
cent while its eight chief cities made an average gain of 37.7 
per cent.® 

Third, the tendency toward the relative decrease of rural 


Twelfth Census, Vol. I, p. xxxix. 

* Twelfth Census, Vol. I, Table XXXVI. 

‘Census information given out through the press, and Recapitulation of Census Popula- 
tion Announcements, Washington, D.C., November 23, ro1o. 
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and the relative increase of urban population seems likely to 
continue, judging from decennial statistics. The increase of 
population of cities of 8,000 or more inhabitants from 1790 to 
1820 was 50.9 per cent, from 1820 to 1850 it was 83.1 per 
cent, from 1850 to 1880 it was 58.4, from 1880 to 1900 it was 
48.6. The percentage of increase of city populations touched 
its maximum from 1840 to 1850 when it registered 99.3 per 
cent. The other highest point was between 1820 and 1830 when 
the per cent was 82.0. The average since 1850 has been 
53.5 while before 1820 it was but 50.9 per cent. While we 
may not witness another such spurt in city increase as that 
between 1820 and 1850, we find little encouragement from 
the record to expect a near decline. 

Conversely, the percentage of increase of rural population 
has steadily decreased. The percentages run as follows: from 
1790 to 1820, 34.1; 1820 to 1850, 30.3; 1850 to 1880, 24.2; 
1880 to 1900, 14.3 per cent. The decade from 1870 to 1880 
shows the only increase in the rate, one from 15.6 to 27.2. 
But the two following decades fall to 14.5 and 14.1. 

The ratio of increase of city to rural population was 1.6 
per cent from 1790 to 1820, 2.7 from 1820 to 1850, 2.6 from 
1850 to 1880, 3.4 from 1880 to 1900.® 

Fourth, the increase of city as against rural population 
is localized. It is connected with industrial regions or regions 
becoming industrialized. The facts given above on rural losses 
show that they occurred in the North Atlantic and North Cen- 
tral states almost exclusively. The most industrialized states 
have the largest percentages of urbanites: Rhode Island 81.2, 
Massachusetts 76, New York 68.5, and so on, while southern 
and western states have small ones: Kansas 14, Mississippi 
2.6, Tennessee 13.4.7 For recent times the law could be safely 
formulated: the increase in rural population is in inverse and 
that in urban population is in direct proportion to the degree of 
industrialization. 

Partial reports from the Thirteenth Census of urban growth 


* Census Bulletin No. 4, 1903, Table XXIII. 
? Twelfth Census, Vol. I, p. lxxxii, and Plate IX. 
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indicate that the past rate of increase is being sustained. 
During the decade just closed eleven cities passed into the 
100,000 class with others likely to be added as compared with 
ten for the preceding decade. The largest gain made by any 
city of that class from 1890 to 1900 was 103.4 per cent while 
from 1900 to I9IO two cities gained over 200 per cent, one 
gaining 245.4 and the other 211.5, while a third gained 124.3 
per cent. During the decade 1890 to 1900, 36 cities gained 
access to the 25,000 class while in the last decade 69 cities 
secured that promotion. The percentage of increase of the 
cities of the 25,000 class rose from 32.5 for the decade ending 
with 1900 to 39 for that ending with 1910; that of the cities 
of the 100,000 class sank from 32 in the former to 31.8 in the 
latter decade. Cities under 25,000 had not been reported when 
this was written.® 
II. SOURCES OF CITY GROWTH 

In consideration of the fact that modern populations possess 
a large degree of fluidity both within the confines of particular 
nations of the more advanced type and between nation and 
nation it would not be safe to assume that the cities of America 
have gained their inhabitants at the direct expense of country 
districts. We have shown that certain rural regions sustain 
actual losses of people but we would have to prove that the 
equivalent number above city gains from all other directions 
had been absorbed by cities before we could assert that the 
rural migrants had been stolen by urban communities. Our 
recourse must be to statistics. 

There are four possible modes of swelling urban population: 
by excess of births over deaths, by migration from farms, by 
immigration, and by incorporation of smaller cities. The last, 
incorporation, is insignificant. Excess of births over deaths 
is likely to be of considerable importance, but our data regard- 
ing vital statistics are wanting or untrustworthy. Relative 
to New England this statement is made: 

The summary of vital statistics for the New England cities for 1902 
shows that the natural increase, due to the excess of births over deaths, of 


* Recapitulation of Census Population Announcements, Washington, D.C., November 23, 
1QI0. 
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towns of 10,000 and upward is 8.67 per thousand; whereas in places below 
10,000 the rate was only 1.28 per thousand.’ 

Generally, municipal mortality statistics are untrustworthy.’® 
The rural and urban mortality averages of the total registration 
area of the United States show slight differences, 9/100 for city 
and 8/100 for country.'’ Birth-rate averages are lacking so 
that as to the resulting gains or losses of either locality we are 
in the dark. 

Immigration as a source of urban population deserves more 
attention than it has been given. In my estimation it accounts 
for 65 to 70 per cent of city increase. It is easy to show that 
the immigrants are settling in industrial regions. The North 
Atlantic and North Central divisions of the United States re- 
ceived the preponderating number of incoming Irish, French, 
Germans, Bohemians, Scandinavians, Austrians, Hungarians, 
Italians, Poles, and Russians in 1890 and 1900. The per- 
centages by divisions for the two decades were these: North 
Atlantic, 42.7 and 49; North Central, 43.9 and 38.6; Western, 
6.8 and 6.2; South Central, 4.2 and 3.9; South Atlantic, 2 and 
2. The average percentages of the distribution of foreign born 
by divisions from 1850 to 1900 were, in the same order: 47.2; 
39.3; 5-6; 4.4; and 3.1.7" According to the report of the immi- 
gration bureau of the Western Passenger Association four- 
fifths of the aliens admitted in 1904 and 1905 settled in the 
eight following states: New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Connecticut, and California. Of 
these New York and Pennsylvania in 1905 received about 
550,000 against a little over 300,000 received by the other six 
states. 

The same idea may be gained from an inspection of the 
Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration relative 
to the intended future permanent residence of aliens admitted 
and last permanent residence of aliens departed for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1909. After deducting the total 

* Kinley, Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, IV, 116. 

* Irving Fisher, Report on National Vitality, 21. 


"U.S. Statistical Abstract, 1908, p. 75. 
" Tenth Census, 1890, Pt. I, p. cxxxvi, and Eleventh Census, Vol. I, pp. clxxiv and civ. 
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number of both emigrant and non-emigrant aliens who de- 
parted from the total number of both immigrant and non- 
immigrant aliens who did not depart there was a balance of 
544,563 who remained in this country. Of these, twelve states. 
namely, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin, received over 10,000 each, or 95 per cent, 
and six states, namely, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, received over 25,000 each, or 
78 per cent of the total.’* 

The larger industrial centers absorbed the vastly larger por- 
tion of migrants to industrial states. Chicago absorbed 91.3 
per cent of the Poles and 84.2 per cent of the Italians settling 
in Illinois; New York City absorbed 47.1 per cent of Poles, 
79.8 per cent of Italians, and 93.7 per cent of Russians settling 
in New York; Boston absorbed 17.8 per cent of Poles, 47.7 
per cent of Italians, and 55.6 per cent of Russians settling in 
Massachusetts; and Philadelphia absorbed 56.8 per cent of the 
Russians settling in Pennsylvania. In 1900, cities of 25,000 
and more inhabitants of Massachusetts absorbed 48.6 per cent 
of Poles, 67.5 per cent of Italians, and 89.7 per cent of Russians ; 
those of New York absorbed 83.5 per cent of Poles, 87 per 
cent of Italians, and 97.5 per cent of Russians settling in 
their respective states.’* 

There are living in cities of 25,000 or more inhabitants 
about 75 per cent of Russians; 63 per cent each of Poles, 
Italians, and Irish; and nearly 60 per cent each of Bohemians, 
Austrians, and Hungarians. These, except the Irish, are the 
foreign races which now most come to America.’® A large 
part of these and other races settle in smaller industrial cities. 

We may come still closer to the contribution made by im- 
migrants to cities. Let us apply the percentages of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration’s report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1909, referred to above as a criterion of the 
proportion of distribution of aliens in this nation, for the 
decade 1890-1900. The total immigration to this country in 


" Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration, 1909, pp. 19-20. 
“Hall, Immigration, 343-45. U.S. Statistical Atlas, 1903, Plate 73. 
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that decade was 3,687,564. Taking 78 as the percentage of 
aliens probably settling in the six states mentioned we find 
it represents 2,876,300. This in turn is found to be 67.5 per 
cent of the total urban increase of those states during the 
same decade. If in the same manner we treat the twelve states 
in which 95 per cent of the immigrants settled during 1905, 
it is found that this portion of the immigration to the United 
States in the last decade of last century amounts to 69.2 per 
cent of the urban increase of those twelve states. It is prob- 
able that the distribution of immigration did not differ mate- 
rially in the two periods considered. From this we may 
conclude that from 65 to 70 per cent of the urban growth of 
the United States is composed of immigrants. 

It is popularly believed that the country districts furnish the 
larger portion of city growth. A careful analysis of interstate 
migration, together with the application of the decennial rate 
of population increase to cities, disproves this common dogma. 

The percentage of increase of the total population of the 
nation between 1890 and 1900 was 20.7 per cent. This may 
be taken as the approximate increase of urban communities, 
because, while it is held that rural regions maintain a larger 
increase because of larger families, on the other hand the 
urban increase is likely to be quite as large from the fact that 
the foreign stock found dominantly in cities increases faster 
than the native stock found dominantly in the country. Sub- 
tract this 20 per cent of natural increase of urban populations 
from the 30 or 35 per cent of urban growth not accounted for 
by immigration and there is left some 10 or 15 per cent of 
city growth to be drawn from rural regions. 

Let us turn to the other line of proof, namely, that which 
comes from a study of interstate migration. I quote from my 
previous paper on this point.'® 

“The total native born population in 1900 was 65,767,451 (including 
Alaska and Hawaii, but excluding 75,851 native born enumerated in military 
and naval stations abroad). Of this number 51,970,651, or 79 per cent, were 
born in the state or territory in which they were found by the census 
enumerators. The r~maining 13,787,800, constituting 21 per cent of the entire 


* Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, October, 1910. 
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native-born element, had migrated from the state or territory in which they 
were born and were found in other states and territories. The population 
living in the state or territory of birth was slightly larger in 1900 than it was 
in 1890.’"" 

The exhaustion of available agricultural land in the west is likely to 
have a still more restrictive effect on that portion of interstate migration 
which sought the west for farming opportunities. By a study of the census 
tables of the interstate migration of Maine, New York, Iowa, and North 
Dakota, something may be learned about the nature of the community the 


immigrants settle in, whether in country or in city.” 


Number | Percentage 

Born in Maine, living in the United States....... 778,266 | 
Born in Maine, living in Maine... .. 560,506 80.7 
Born in Maine, living outside Maine in the US. . 217,760 19.3 
Born in Maine, living in N. Atlantic division out- 

Born in Maine, living in South Atlantic division . 3,769 
Born in Maine, living in North Central division. . | 39,926 
Born in Maine, living in South Central division .. 2,278 
Born in Maine, living in Western division. ...... 30,288 
Born in Maine, living outside continental U.S... . 1,209 
Born in Maine, living in Massachusetts ......... 98,375 40.0 of exodus 
Born in Maine, living in New Hampshire. ...... 16,650 7.7 of exodus 
Born in Maine, living in California............. 14,732 6.8 of exodus 
Born in Maine, living in Minnesota............ 10,000 4.9 of exodus 


Something like 7/11 of the total migration from Maine settled in ad- 
joining states, particularly Massachusetts. It is evident they did not go 
into farming regions largely. The inference would be otherwise for those 
that settled in the agricultural regions of the west and south. A very large 
proportion of the westbound migration of native born stock has settled in 
rural regions. The proportion of those leaving Maine, whether from city or 
country, we have no means of determining. But since the city population 
of that state has been relatively small, less than 1/5 until about 1900, it 
would seem the vast majority emanated from farms. 

There is another side to Maine’s population account. Its total popula- 
tion is 694,466. Of these those born in Maine are 560,506. Other native 
born are 40,630, or 5.9 of its population. Of foreign born there are 93,330, 
or 13.4 per cent. Of the native born the North Atlantic states contribute 
32,335 and the North Central, 2,711, making 7/8 of the total. Where do 
these persons probably settle? 

Portland, Maine, had a population of 50,145 in 1900. Of these 60.6 per 


"' United States Statistical Atlas, 1900, p. 43. 
** United States Census, 1900, Vol. I, Tables LXII, LXVIII, and LXXVIII. 
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cent were born in Maine, 9.6 were native born from outside the state, 20.8 
were foreign born. Since the foreigners are just a little over twice as 
numerous as the immigrating native born they seem to be settling in Port- 
land, and presumably in the other cities of the state in about equal propor- 
tions. Outside of this we have no data to form judgments of what portion 
settle in cities, save the general fact that agricultural Maine was declining 
in the decade of the Twelfth Census and naturally would absorb the smaller 
portion of incoming population. 

The population born in New York state are distributed as follows: 
total population, 7,268,894; born in New York but living elsewhere in the 
United States, 6,134,552 or 66.5 per cent; born in New York and living in the 
state, 4,833,041; New York born lost to the state, 1,300,611 ; foreign born living 
in the state, 1,900,425, or 26.1 per cent; number of native persons born out- 
side and gained by the state, 534,528, or 7.4 per cent. 

The divisions of the United States according to their absorption ability 
as to New York’s emigrants with their chief absorbent states were as 
follows: The North Atlantic division received 5,317,254. The following 
states of this division received 25,000 or more: Massachusetts, 71,113; Con- 
necticut, 63,465; New York, 4,833,941; New Jersey, 193,431; Pennsylvania, 
114,440. The South Atlantic division received 40,659. The North Central 
division received 606,641. The following states of that division received 
25,000 or more; Ohio, 56,652; Illinois, 111,078; Michigan, 156,489; Wisconsin, 
58,338; Minnesota, 44,342; Iowa, 53,878; Missouri, 30,268; Nebraska, 28,548: 
Kansas, 28,897. The South Central division received 30,635; the Western, 
128,618; Alaska, 1,117; Hawaii, 464, and all others, 9,164. 

It is to be observed that the South Central and South Atlantic states 
received but a small proportion of New York born; that the industrial states 
of the North Atlantic division absorbed the most of that division’s share, 
the cities evidently taking them; that the North Central states which have 
been building up agriculturally during the nineteenth century and industrially 
during the last few decades took the largest exodus of any one division, 
the fair inference being that the migrants chiefly went onto farms, and that 
in the Western division agriculture and mining took up the larger portion 
of New York born. 

Regarding the 7.4 per cent and 26.1 per cent of the state’s population 
who were immigrants from other states and foreign nations the rural 
regions probably took the larger portions of the former in the earlier 
decades of the nineteenth century while the cities absorbed the immigrants. 
The constituency of New York City and Buffalo warrant the inference. As 
to the former city, 55 per cent of the population were born in the state, 8 
per cent in other states, while 37 per cent were foreign born. As to 
Buffalo, the percentages in the same order are 63.2, 7.2, and 29.6. 

Taking Iowa as a type of the state largely agricultural but with consid- 
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erable industrial development, the following data as to distribution of the in- 
terstate migration are given: Total population, 2,231,853; born and living in 
the state, 1,318,377, or 50.1 per cent; other native born, 607,556, or 27.2 per 
cent; foreign born, 305,920, or 13.7 per cent; born in Iowa and living outside 
in the United States, 556,565. 

The divisions which absorbed the Iowa born to the extent of 25,000 or 
more are as follows: North Central, outside of Iowa, 387,052, of which 
Illinois received 48,006; Minnesota, 42,006; Missouri, 52,575; South Dakota, 
31,047; Nebraska, 85,807; Kansas, 88,153; South Central, 37,285, and Western, 
115,092. Evidently the migrants went to swell the agricultural population of 
the nation to the greatest extent. 

With regard to the native born and the foreign born who settled in the 
state, a total of 913,476 persons, it is evident that they went into agriculture 
mostly, since the urban population of lowa in 1900 was 16.8 per cent, while 
these elements make 40.9 per cent of the state’s population. Selecting Des 
Moines as a typical lowa city, the percentages of Iowa born, native born from 
outside Iowa, and foreign born living in it are respectively 52.6, 34.6, and 128. 

North Dakota may be taken as a type of the almost purely agricultural 
state. We find that 34.1 per cent of its population is North Dakota born, 30.5 
per cent is native born from outside the state, and 35.4 per cent is foreign 
born. Living in cities its population is distributed as follows: 3.0 per cent in 
cities of 8,000 or more inhabitants, 2.4 per cent in cities of 4,000 to 8,000, 1.9 
per cent in cities of 2,500 to 4,000, making a total urban and semi-urban popu- 
lation of 7.3 per cent. Only about 24,000 born in the state have moved outside, 
chiefly to Washington and other western states. In both directions, in the 
case of immigrants and emigrants, the migrants relative to North Dakota 


evidently settle in rural regions. 


Ill. SIGNIFICANCE TO RURAL COMMUNITIES OF MIGRATION 
TO CITIES 


Notwithstanding the fact that the flow of country popula- 
tion to the cities is less than is generally supposed, there may 
be some important considerations for rural communities in- 
volved in .4e movement. However much else may be implicated, 


the following points deserve attention. 

First, the actual loss of population in itself may not be 
an affliction to the country. It is rather the results which 
flow out of this loss which might prove baneful. 

Second, we may conceive that the country will receive an 
injury in so far as the supply of subsistence necessary to its 
existence is cut down. Reflection shows that this injury is 
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more apt to be felt by the people of urban communities than 
by those of the country, because to lessen rural population 
is to enlarge the farms, the scope of agriculture for those who 
remain farmers, and to heighten prices of farm produce in 
so far as the supply of subsistence needed for the nation at 
large is reduced or menaced. But if the labor supply which 
is necessary for agricultural production goes to the city, leav- 
ing farms untilled or crops not harvested, the rural region so 
affected would receive a direct injury. 

As a matter of fact, the supply of farm produce has not 
been put in jeopardy in America thus far though there is a 
decrease in the exportation of the products of the farm, and 
if it has been jeopardized the farmers who sell are benefited 
rather than injured. Moreover, if the prices of foods have 
risen, as they have, it is not certain that any considerable part 
of the rise is due to the lessening relative rural population. In 
so far as rural population touches prices it is by way of the 
organization of agricultural producers to regulate market prices 
for their own benefit. As touching the supply of farm labor, 
it is a fact that many regions of our nation are afflicted with 
shortages of laborers periodically. But this periodical shortage. 
while certainly an inconvenience and often a source of loss 
to the agriculturists involved, cannot be obviated and must 
be regarded as but natural, since the demand for labor is on 
a periodic basis and no provision is made for constant supply 
of employment or for appropriate social conditions. 

Third, we may briefly notice the injury to the country 
arising from the increased isolation of the farm families by 
reason of loss of rural population. In the older cornmmunities 
of the eastern and middle states and also in the newer com- 
munities of the more western states, farm consolidation is 
proceeding, leaving abandoned homesteads as melancholy re- 
minders of the former occupants. From my window in my 
own university, looking out over the perfectly level, fertile 
Red River Valley, many such deserted homesteads may be 
seen. The country districts of our county are losing, though 
the county itself is gaining population. On a recent jaunt 
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of some twenty miles through the valley I was struck by the 
fact that seemingly nearly half of the houses were empty. But 
these farmers have sold out to their neighbors and have gone 
farther west or north to take up land just as the Iowa farmers 
and the Minnesota farmers are selling to their neighbors and 
have gone west to buy land. 

Professor Bailey shows up the illusions of the “abandoned 
farm” as being the product of sentiment rather than of reason, 
and demonstrates that it is a necessary part of the agricultural 
shift which is taking place and that it has some redeeming 
aspects.’* He does not consider the social isolation which may 
ensue by reason of the elimination of every other country 
family, probably not great in thickly settled New York state, 
but considerable in some sections where the farms are already 
large. A family to the square mile is not conducive to inter- 
course and sociability of the personal sort, save as automobiles 
and other rapid transit means exist to encourage it. 

Fourth, the most serious consideration in the shift of popu- 
lation from country to city is involved in the loss of leadership 
sustained by rural communities. 

Assuming that education means leadership, and that if we 
could ascertain where the students and graduates of our more 
advanced educational institutions settle, whether in city or 
country, we would know whether the country is losing leader- 
ship or not, I sent out a questionnaire to 39 state norinal 
schools, 18 agricultural colleges, and 25 state universities located 
representatively in the various sections of the United States. 
State institutions were chosen because it seemed reasonable 
that if farmers are taxed to support those schools they might 
expect a due portion of their trained products should settle 
among them. I submit the questionnaire: 


1. What percentage of your undergraduate students are from the farms? 
2. What percentage of your graduates are from the farms? 3. What per- 


centage of your (a) graduates, (b) students, take up farm life? 4. What 
percentage of your (a) graduates, (b) students who come from the farms 


return to farm life? 5. Do you make any systematic attempt to induce 


"* The State and the Farmer, chap. i. 
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students or graduates to settle in rural communities? 6. Do you think 
such an attempt should be made? 


An explanatory letter accompanied the questions, one state- 


ment of which read as follows: 

I am seeking to discover just how far our educational institutions of 
higher learning are sending their products, as leaders in the general com- 
munity sense or in special technical ways, to the rural regions and on to the 
farms. I need hardly suggest that the “rural problem” is an important one, 
and that improvement of country life awaits exact facts. I am sure this 
question will commend itself. 


Replies were received from 23 normals, 14 universities, and 
13 agricultural colleges. More or less exact data were obtain- 
able from but 14 normals, 13 agricultural colleges, and 8 uni- 
versities. The essential facts obtained from the study are re- 
produced from the former report.*° 

The normal schools report from 35 per cent to 90 per cent of their 
students as coming from the country, only Oswego, N.Y., reporting “very 
few,” the average being near 75 per cent. The percentage of graduates 
hailing from rural regions does not differ materially from that of the 
students. The percentage of students returning to farm regions is reported 
as varying from 7 out of 252 graduated and certificated in the case of Cedar 
Falls, Ia., and 2 or 3 in Oshkosh, Wis., to 75 per cent in West Virginia and 
86 per cent, including graduates with students. in Georgia. Some evidently 
misunderstood the import of the questionnaire, as the statement is frequently 
made, “we train teachers,” or “all are teachers,” leaving out of sight the fact 
that teachers might serve in the country. The replies as to the number of 
graduates of normals who enter rural regions indicate from “not any,” as 
in the case of Oswego, N.Y., and 1 per cent as in the case of Oshkosh, Wis., 
to 30 per cent as in the case of Springfield, S.D. Ten per cent is the most 
usual report. 

Similar to question three was question four and the few separate replies 
to this ran from 1 per cent (Oshkosh) to 30 per cent (Springfield, S.D.), 
for graduates, and from 2 or 3 per cent (Oshkosh) to 50 per cent (Spring- 
field), and 60 per cent (Normal, IIl.), for students. These replies, as must 
be said of most of the replies, bear the marks of being estimates. Judging 
by the cases where exact records are kept the larger percentages seem much 
too high. Several normals gave statements for questions 3 and 4. Cedar 
Falls, Ia., sent an Alumni Register and the data referred to above were ob- 
tained by taking the year 1908 and obtaining the data from the occupations 
given for the products of that year. The seven were reported as “rural 


* Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, October, 1910, pp. 73-76. 
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teachers.” Possibly a few others lived in the country. Mansfield, Pa., indi- 
cates that nearly all who came from the country return as teachers, probably 
10 per cent permanently, however. Few from towns go to rural schools. 
Mankato, Minn., states that about 10 per cent of graduates and a “large 
number of non-graduates teach in the country, but they want to get to city 
schools.” Plymouth, N.H., reports that probably 20 per cent on the average go 
into rural schools, and Kirksville, Mo., believes that 15 per cent return to farm 
life permanently. The evidence contained in these replies indicates that the 
normal school products take up town and city teaching. 

Data gathered by Professor Arland D. Weeks of the Agricultural 
College of North Dakota supplement and corroborate the above facts. 
Information from 22 counties and 16 cities of the state afforded the following 
results: The percentage of teachers in the elementary schools of the 22 
counties who do not have the equivalent of a high schocl training, none 
being college or normal graduates, varies from 5 to 10 per cent (Ward 
County) and 20 per cent (Williams) to 85 per cent (Stutsman) and 80 
per cent (Cavalier, Mercer). The average percentage for these counties is 
53-5. The elementary teachers reported upon number 2,815, out of a total of 
5,000 or 6,000 teachers of the same grade in the entire state. The result is 
therefore representative. 

Of the 262 grade teachers of 16 of the larger cities of the state reported 
upon, 250 are either normal or college graduates, and 7 more are high school 
graduates. Although data are not obtainable, experience in a normal school 
and in summer schools of the state has impressed upon the writer the fact 
that normal trained teachers almost invariably seek city schools and but few 
locate in rural schools. The state universities from which replies were re- 
ceived bear evidence of possessing no or very meager records as to source 
or occupation of their students. The replies in general give the impression 
that those institutions take it for granted that their mission is not closely 
related to agricultural matters. This might seem a little surprising, par- 
ticularly where those institutions have no agricultural colleges organically 
connected with them, yet are in states predominantly agricultural, and also 
are dependent on the funds voted by farmers for their support. The per- 
centage of undergraduate students from farms is seen to vary from 7 2/5 
to 48, or, reckoning on a semiurban basis, 70, as with Texas. Could we 
regard these states as typical, approximately 25 per cent of university 
students hail from the farms. The percentage of graduates who are of 
non-urban origin is still smaller, judging from a few replies made by the 
universities to question two. 

Questions three and four found little response from universities. Several 
answers indicated that no records or data exist on these points. The indica- 
tions are that relatively few, either students or graduates, and much fewer 
of the former, either of those who came from rural regions or otherwise, 
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enter into country life. Semiurban populations receive a quota of preachers, 


teachers, doctors, and lawyers who are college trained. The college man 
on the farm is almost a curiosity, and usually provokes the speculation or 
remark that he must have failed in something he undertook or he would be 
elsewhere. 

Turning to the agricultural colleges we find somewhat more replies, 
facts, and estimates. These institutions are professedly farmers’ institutions, 
they cater to the farming element and cultivate their support. We should 
expect farmers to send their sons to them, if to any institution, and that 
the sons would return to farming after education, if ever after college 
training. Nor is our expectation found to be entirely groundless. The 
answers to question one show that in the southern and north central states 
from 65 to 99 per cent of students enrolled in agricultural colleges hail from 
the farms. Probably if short course people were eliminated, as should be the 
case in considering the subject of education for leadership, the percentage 
would shrink to 75 or less as in the case of Wisconsin. New England and 
New York show a much smaller percentage, as also does Oregon. The 
replies to question two, while showing a slightly lower percentage than those 
to question one, do not differ essentially from them in that respect. The 
replies to question three indicate on the part of those answering who 
differentiated between graduates and students that a greater percentage of 
students than graduates take up farm life, save in the case of Massachusetts. 
The same remark holds true of the replies to question four in the case of 
those distinguishing between graduates and students. Again it is probable 
that if short course students were not counted the proportion of graduates 
and students returning to farms in the case of both questions three and 
four would about balance each other. 

Modification of the results of these replies to questions three and four 
must be made in the direction of reducing the size of the percentages given 
in the cases of those institutions which give a great amount, often a pre- 
ponderating amount of instruction which is non-agricultural. It is likely 
that those responsible for making replies gave the percentages for the 
students taking strictly agricultural courses in their institutions. That these 
percentages must be construed to hold good not for the entire graduate 
and student body related to such institutions but only for those who pursued 
strictly agricultural instruction is obvious when we compare Iowa or North 
Dakota with New York and Illinois. In Iowa and North Dakota the agri- 
cultural colleges stand as institutions separate from the universities of those 
states and maintain courses in mechanical, electrical, mining, and civil en- 
gineering which are largely attended, besides the agricultural courses. Most 
of the students of those courses never intend to take up farm life nor do 
the courses articulate in any vital way with agricultural interests. In New 
York and Illinois the agricultural institutions are organized parts of uni- 
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versities and restrict their courses to strictly agricultural work. Therefore 
in these institutions the bulk of the graduates and students enter upon some 
form of agricultural work. In the case of Iowa and North Dakota agri- 
cultural colleges the bulk of students (exclusive of agricultural short course 
students) and graduates do not do so. Thus in Iowa in 1909 out of 226 
graduates but 56 took some course relating to agriculture; and out of 1,160 
graduates whose occupations were known, 275 were directly or indirectly 
connected with agriculture, 132 of the 275, directly. Of the 776 students in 
the Agricultural College of North Dakota in 1909-10, but 98 were pursuing 
long courses leading up to farming. 

Keeping these modifications in mind we are warranted in concluding 
that anywhere from 25 to 90 per cent of the long course students and 
graduates of the agricultural colleges, who have pursued bona-fide agricul- 
tural subjects, of the institutions making replies to questions three and four, 
enter agriculture as an occupation or some form of agricultural work of an 
educational or scientific nature. Probably the average would be between 50 
and 75 per cent. 

Accepting attendance upon a long course of instruction in, or graduation 
from, a normal school, an agricultural college, or a university as a sign of 
leadership we shall have to conclude that relatively little of the products 
of the normals, a majority of those of the real farming courses of agri- 
cultural colleges, and practically none of the products of the universities, 
whose origin was the farm, return to farm life, although a small percentage 
of those from normals and universities settle in semiurban communities. 


It may be opposed that to demonstrate that the graduates 
and students of the higher educational institutions do not settle 
in the country regions largely is not to demonstrate that those 
regions have lost their leadership. This is true but it may be 
misleading. Let us settle this by a few considerations: 

First, leadership consists of natural ability plus discipline 
obtained either in school or experience. It is not to be sup- 
posed that by any means all the natural ability leaves the 
country in the persons of the students and graduates of the 
educational institutions. We may readily grant that perhaps 
the best natural ability remains in the country and that some 
of it gets trained by experience into a useful leadership. But 
the fact remains that a very large portion of the capital stock of 
natural ability of rural communities is yearly drafted off to the 
cities by way of institutions of training, and that this same 
trained ability if devoted to rural matters would secure for the 
farming class a much needed leadership of a higher order. 
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Second, there is an actual and most conspicuous dearth 
of leadership of a high order in rural life. This is 
evident when we consider the economic and social im- 
portance of the agriculturists. The agriculturists consti- 
tute about half of our population, they owned over 21 per cent 
of the total natural wealth in 1900, and in 1909 their products 
had a value of $8,760,000, or just about one-third that of the 
entire nation for that year. Yet this vast and fundamenta! 
element of our nation elects no farmer presidents, has scarcely 
any of its members in congress, but few in state legislatures 
as compared with other classes; it has no governors nor judges. 
In fact, this class is almost without leadership in the sphere of 
political life and must depend on representatives of other classes 
to secure justice. Economically it is relatively powerless like- 
wise, possessing practically no control over markets and prices 
through organization in an age when organization dominates 
all economic lines, accepting interest rates and freight rates 
offered it without the ability to check or regulate them, and 
buying its goods at whatever prices the industrial producers 
set. Its leadership up to the present time has been of the 
sporadic and discontinuous sort. It has been individualistic. 
lacking social outlook and vision. Consequently for com- 
munity purposes its significance has been slight. 

In the face of these things it is obvious that the absorption 
by urban communities of the educated men and women who 
emanated from the farms is a matter of most serious import 
to rural life. Rural communities cannot hope to secure their 
full measure of betterment, social, educational, economic, andé 
otherwise, until they develop and retain their own leaders. 


IV. REMEDIAL 


Having indicated the nature of the more important evil 
entailed upon rural communities as a consequence of the move- 
ment of population cityward it might be expected that we should 
become physicians or prescription clerks and formulate a 
remedy. Since checks and preventives must have regard to the 
productive conditions of the evil in question we must consider 
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brietly the causes at work in this case. We shall have to treat 
of the causes of both population and leadership movements. 

Relative to the drift of population to cities, we must dis- 
tinguish between the fundamental and the casual influences. 
In our inspection of the facts of city growth we found the 
rate and tendency had been uniformly manifest from the be- 
ginning till now. This forces the inference that fundamental 
and constant forces of such a nature are at work that we must 
expect their continuous operation. When we look over the 
whole field of nations, the most advanced in civilization, we 
discover that the city trend is universal. Indeed it is obvious 
that rather than being exceptionally victimized by urban in- 
crease at the expense of the country districts the United States 
has come off easy. 

This is shown by comparing its record with that of other nations. The 
percentage of urban population in cities of 10,000 or more persons for some 
of the most urbanized countries in their regressive order runs as follows: 
England and Wales 62 per cent; Scotland 50 per cent; Australia 42 per 
cent; Belgium 34 per cent; Saxony 34 per cent; Netherlands 33 per cent; 
Turkey in Europe 28 per cent; China 25 per cent; Uruguay 30 per cent; 
Prussia 30 per cent; Germany 27 per cent; Argentina 28 per cent; United 
States 28 per cent; France 26 per cent.” 

It must be evident that the forces at work to produce the 
cityward movement are peculiar to the age in which we live 
and are essential and intrinsic to it, and that the United States 
has escaped their full effect because it has had a vast, free, 
seductive, and easily worked agricultural domain which has 
absorbed its own and other nations’ fluid populations. In pick- 
ing these forces— 
we go back to the mainsprings of our present modern, in the recent 
sense, civilization. We get back to the economic conditions, yes, back of 
them to the scientific and technical knowledge which gives form and wings 
to the economic. We have had other city ages in the history of mankind, 
but none on such a universal scale, nor any in which in any state the cities 


were so numerous, so large, or so essentially a vital part of the social 
mechanism as is now the case. And the reason was that the scientific 
knowledge and technical appliances which now create and propel human 
progress and currents were absent. 


“ Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, October, 1910, p. 79; approximated 
from cartogram in Strong’s Challenge of the City. 20. 
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Our city age is in birth and growth coexistent with the machine age 
with its factories demanding the grouping of workers, its engines and power 
transmitters propelling their machinery, its railroads and steamships to 
transport people and material to and from the centers of production and body 
of consumers, the telegraph to permit the gathering and transmission of 
market conditions and business contracts, and the modern press to herald 
market reports along with other information to city throngs, the multiplica- 


tion of manufacturing machines and scientific discoveries through which con 
sumptive goods have been increased by thousands of per cent and the 
resulting demands on market and factories. And back of all this as its pre- 
condition lay the growing body of exact knowledge in physics, chemistry and 
other sciences which was absolutely necessary to the mechanical and eco- 
nomic evolution and which created it. 

Our modern populations are thus caught up in the whirl of a civilization 
which rests on scientific and technological principles. These principles logi- 
cally and inevitably work out along industrial and commercial lines, multiply- 
ing and refining the goods of the former, and demanding the latter on a 
huge complex scale for their exchange. Thus the number of city dwellers 
demanded to carry on these enlarged and rapidly expanding lines of human 
endeavor constantly increases and since the expansion of the former is some- 
what in geometrical ratio to the growth of population at large the city 
population forges ahead of the rural. 

The agricultural regions also are affected directly by the scientific and 
technical principles and appliances, but here the results on population are 
entirely opposite to those in the case of cities. For the farmers are produ- 
cing raw material, chiefly food, and as the productive power of labor is in- 
creased on the farm more food is produced. People can eat only about so 
much. The increase in the farmer’s productive power enables the more 
people to live in cities, to take part in diversifying the forms of raw material, 
enhancing their prices and in exchange and other work. It may even enable 
the farms to reduce their population, though this is not likely to be the 
actual case. “The saving in time and cost of labor achieved by machinery 
has been as great for agriculture as for the textile industries. The production 
of twenty bushels of wheat from an acre of land required in 1830 six days’ 
work. With the aid of machinery the up-to-date farmer can accomplish the 
same result in three hours and nineteen minutes. The labor cost involved 
in the production of a bushel of wheat, in spite of the advance in wages, is 
to-day one-fifth what it was in 1830.”” 

“A special agent of the government reports that four men with improved 
agricultural implements row do the work formerly done by fourteen 
To produce our agricultural staples in 1870 one man was employed to 
every 17 acres cultivated; in 1890 there was only one to every 26 acres.” 

Persons engaged in agriculture in 1840 in the United States represented 


” Coman, Industrial History of the United States, 244. 
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21.79 per cent of the population while in 1900 they were but 13.64 per cent. On 
the other hand those in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits increased 
from 4.12 per cent in 1850 to 9.28 per cent in 1900.% These changes 
occurred in spite of the fact that our government gave away an empire in 
farms during that time. It becomes evident that the scientific and techno- 
logical principles in their application fundamentally tend to lessen the rela- 
tive number of agriculturists and to multiply that in industrial and com- 
mercial lines. Being a constituent and intrinsic part of the social process we 
may not expect the tendency to cease. Rather we must expect the continued 
growth of science in its principles and applications and that of inventions of 
machines operating in all ranges of life, the multiplication of the forms of 
goods to be manufactured, the increased specialization in vocations, the 
development: of scientific and intensive agriculture.” 


The more casual and incidental forces moving inhabitants 
to cities are social, cultural, recreational, and vocational. 
Country life is isolated. Social intercourse is restricted. The 
moving throng and kaleidoscopic life of cities fascinates and 
allures. Cities are centers of information, of thought, of art, 
of music. The achievements of the ages are condensed and 
packed in their structures, machines, museums, libraries, insti- 
tutes, and marts; and the frequent and immediately accessible 
newspapers effervesce with news of the current cosmos. The 
productions of the masters in painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture may be seen, and the present masters of voice, interpreta- 
tion, and instrument are to be seen and heard. Modes and kinds 
of recreation and amusement abound to match the tastes of 
every class of devotees, no small inducement to those used to 
isolation and a monotonous round of labor. Occupations and 
pursuits of multitudinous forms to suit the whims, the tastes, 
and the inclinations of every type of individuality exert their 
glamor and provide a satisfaction often actually more seeming 
than real, yet nevertheless seductive in the extreme. All of 
these influences combined constitute a powerful attraction and 
suffice to sweep the retired farmer, the ambitious youth seeking 
to get established, the occasional worker, and the adventurer into 
the whirl of urban life. 

The influences which move the educated leadership out of 


" Strong, op. cit., 21-35. 
“ Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, October, 1910, pp. 80, 81. 
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rural into urban life have largely been included in the preced- 
ing. Yet they are somewhat special. In Dean Bailey’s classi- 
fied replies to his questionnaire to Cornell students as to why 
they leave the farm, the most repeated reasons given are, 
“farming does not pay,” “difficult to acquire a farm without 
a start,” “too much hard work,” “hours too long,” “work too 
monotonous,” “no social advantages or activities,” “more op- 
portunity for advancement elsewhere,” “natural bent elsewhere,” 
“parental influence against farming.’’*° Dean M. A. Brannon 
in a similar questionnaire to the students of the University of 
North Dakota obtained quite similar replies. 

In several of the replies received in answer to my own 
questionnaire mentioned previously the preference of teachers 
for city schools appeared. One writer says: “They prefer 
town schools where they save nothing to country schools where 
they can save $35.00 a month.” As teacher in a western normal 
school a few years ago I became familiar with the point of 
views of the prospective teachers. They took country positions 
only as a last resort. The hardships, the isolation, and the 
monotony of life as compared with even that of villages turned 
them away from rural work. 

But there is a special cause which hardly any students of 
rural matters have noticed, namely, the away-from-the-farm in- 
fluence of rural education. A reply from Maine says: “Prac- 
tically the whole elementary and secondary-school system of 
this section educates away from the farm.” Our higher insti- 
tutions may not be doing much to educate for farm life, but 
they are not educating away from the farms because the youth 
who enter as students have already decided the matter. They 
enter the higher institution and deliberately select the training 
courses which will equip them for urban pursuits. 

In my estimation pretty much the whole force of the rural 
schools determines and cultivates the minds of children in non- 
rural directions. The matter of the texts used hardly ever has 
been connected up with local rural life. Inspect the geogra- 
phies, the readers, the histories, the grammars, the arithmetics 
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currently used, with a view to ascertaining how far the subject- 
matter, the heroes and great men, and the import and spirit 
of the teaching equip and inspire, build up and _ foreordain 
toward the great, important, and fascinating occupation and 
life surrounding the country school, and you will be surprised 
at the exceedingly small amount discovered. The child is 
the outcome of his training. His mind is bent in the direction 
of the influence brought to bear on him. When the informa- 
tional matter of his books, the heroes and leaders of his his- 
tories and readers, the great events of life, the ideals which 
are held up to him by his teacher and often by parents are 
selected almost exclusively from urban quarters, how could 
it happen otherwise than that the things to be appreciated and 
striven for are in the cities and the matters of rural life are 
unworthy, to be spurned? 

If we have succeeded in locating the more important in- 
fluences which impel men cityward, and if it is worth while to 
seek to deter the stream of life flowing out of rural places, 
in so far as our analysis is correct we have a clue to the reme- 
dial agencies to be adopted. I shall pointedly and somewhat 
dogmatically treat them. 

First, since the great population movement takes place in 
response to the profound forces which are essential and intrinsic 
to this age, we might as well expect to dam the Mississippi 
River to keep back the flow from the gulf as to avert the bulk 
of population from the cities. Farm colonies and “back-to-the- 
farm” movements have very small possibilities as_ solvents. 
Possibly some day, as in Belgium, now, cheap transportation 
and other inducements may enable urban workers to live far 
out in country regions. But they will not be farmers. In- 
dustrial and commercial aggregations are inevitable. We must 
expect their increase. Our social efforts must be turned to 
things which may be accomplished. 

Second, the second set of causes inducing persons cityward, 
namely, the social, cultural, vocational, and recreational, in so 
far as they are not dependent on the first, may be checked by 
regulation. This may be accomplished by setting up counter- 
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attractions in the country. Country life can be and ought to 
be improved. Country homes should have the comforts and 
conveniences of city homes. Farm life can be made more cul- 
tural and social. Amusements and recreation can be made 
a part of child life as well as of adult. Improvements and me- 
chanical devices can lessen the hardships and drudgery of out- 
side and inside work. 

Third, rural school life can be reorganized and filled with 
new content, aims, and ideals so that the youth in training 
shall come to look upon agriculture as an honored, useful, and 
‘ desirable line of life. To make the rural school over is to 
make over the next generation of country people and to fur- 
nish them with a well-equipped leadership of their own. When 
the schools teach the things of the farm, when they study its 
problems to understand them and solve them, when they reflect 
the idea that farming is among the greatest and most funda- 
mental pursuits, when they become social centers, where the 
currents and interests of the community meet and mingle for 
harmonizing and expansion, when growing boys and girls are 


sympathetically shown the advantages of leading a life in close 
contact with nature and of the joy of country quiet, as against 
city conflict, the great flux of population cityward may not have 
been checked greatly, but a choice leadership will have been saved 
to the country, and all who live there will have been greatly 
bettered and benefited. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE RURAL COMMUNITY 


WARREN H. WILSON 


Superintendent Department of Church and Country Life of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions 


The country church is responsive to every stimulus which 
affects the country community. It is a sensitive register of the 
economic experience and of the social welfare of the country 
population. Three phases of economic experience in America 
have recorded themselves in the country churches.’ Each of 
them has created a social type. The pioneer has been followed 
by the exploiter of the land. The exploiter is giving way to 
the husbandman, or agricultural economist. Each of these has 
had his church, following one another in the order of the de- 
velopment of American farming; and the faithfulness of the 
church to the American economy would require that in no other 
order should the church in the rural community develop. Her 
changes are those of the population which she serves. 

The pioneer type was a lonely man. In the woods his 
ax alone sounded. From his cabin no other was reached with 
the eye, or by even a far cry of the voice. He lived and thought 
and battled alone. His theology was therefore a doctrine of 
personal salvation. It was the dogma of freedom and respon- 
sibility. He was moreover a man of impulse, emotional; for 
he practiced all the trades, from shoemaking to cutting grass. 
Adam Smith made clear the dependence of the worker at varied 
trades upon impulse. The pioneer used rum as a stimulant for 
his great feats. His religion was the experience of emotion. 
Yearly or periodic revivals were his only or his primary method 
of church work. Finney and Nettleton made a fine art of the 
pioneer religion; but neither of them could so revive rural 
people today, because the pioneer economy is gone forever. 

The second type of economic life was that of the exploiter. 
He was a man who saw the value of wealth for man’s use. He 


* Professor J. B. Ross in the Political Science Quarterly for December, 1910, traces the 
successive changes for the Middle West. 
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went to California in 1849, not to settle but to scoop up a 
fortune and come back. In all the states he turned from farm- 
ing to mining and oil prospecting. Coal or iron, mica or even 
a clay bed gave him promise of a fortune. His church is the 
church whose chief doctrine is giving, building, endowing. His 
has been a great and valid stage of American church life. 

The third period which is just now beginning is that of 
husbandry or cultivation of the soil. The Bible speaks of 
“marrying the land.’ I never knew its meaning till I saw it 
in the mountains of Tennessee and the prairies of Illinois. There 
side by side is the outraged land and the land cherished, cul- 
tivated, economized. The systematic farmer loves the land 
and studies it; he trains it, he fertilizes it, he educates it. 
Economist and husbandman are the same in meaning, though 
diverse in derivation. The husbandman is to be the greatest 
economist in our history. 

The church of the husbandman has come in some places. It 
is institutional, social, using qualities more than quantities; it 
determines every policy upon a comprehension of the entire prob- 
lem. It serves the whole population. It builds for the future, 
for the permanence of all values, as well as for immediate 
results. The same population who are scientific and systematic 
on the farm may be trained to be systematic and progressive in 
the church. 

The history of American rural churches contains, in addition 
to the progress of typical churches referred to above, certain 
peculiar narratives of country life. In those communities the 
influences are economic-religious. These communities, while 
varying somewhat in their type, are represented by the Penn- 
sylvania “Dutch” and Quaker communities. Omitting, there- 
fore, extended reference to Shaker or Mormon communities 
and other such extravagant variations of the religious com- 
munity, let us observe the history of the Mennonite and Quaker 
communities in Pennsylvania. The so-called “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” are better described for our understanding them here 
under the general term Mennonite.? For the Mennonites and the 


*See Kuhns, German and Swiss Settlements of Pennsyloania; Sachse, The German Pietists 
of Pennsylvania and The German Sectarians of Pennsylvania. 
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Quakers have much in common. Quakerism was descended by 
a line of direct social causation from the Mennonite sects. And 
when William Penn started his “Holy Experiment’ for the 
peopling of the territory in the new world which came to him 
by grant from Charles II, he enlisted the Mennonites on the 
continent of Europe and the Quakers in England, finding them 
responsive in common to his advertisements and other appeals 
for settlers. William Penn used German and Dutch in addition 
to English. He journeyed on the Continent in the Dutch and 
German territories and started the stream of immigration to 
Pennsylvania at a time when persecution on the Continent and 
unrest in England supplied the expulsive forces which selected 
the Mennonites and the Quakers for settlement in America. 
With the Mennonites came other sects, whose social character 
is illustrated in the Mennonites. 

These people were selected by common economic, social, 
and religious experiences. They settled in the wilderness which 
came to be called Pennsylvania, under conditions of poverty, in- 
tense social sympathy and religious idealism. These they shared 
with one another in such degree as to consolidate them into 
settlements and communities. In order to survive they were 
obliged to intensify in America a social unity which in the old 
world had protected them against persecution and enabled them 
to get a living in a hostile social environment. In America they 
perfected their economic methods and their forms of social or- 
ganization, and in harmony with these their religious societies, 
into such community life as still to survive. 

The complete history of these Mennonite and Quaker sects 
has yet to be written from a sociological point of view. They 
have produced few historians, but their communities have been 
highly successful in accomplishing certain results.* The weak- 
ness of their community life need not engage us at present. 
They suppressed individual genius and uniformed their popu- 
lation by discouraging individual talent. They repressed the 
artistic, inventive variations which appeared in individuals. This 
may be forgiven them when one remembers the bitter economic 


* Warren H. Wilson, Quaker Hill, a Sociological Study. 
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struggle in which they fought their way to survival as communi- 
ties. We are more interested here in the elements of positive 
social strength which these Mennonite and Quaker communities 
exhibit. 

The first of these is their economic success. In every terri- 
tory where the Pennsylvania Mennonites are found they stand 
out in contrast to other farming populations by their success 
as farmers. Other Americans in the representative northern 
and eastern states have not been successful as farmers. The 
success of American farming in typical instances has tended to 
the elimination of the farmer as a farmer. Not so among the 
Pennsylvania sects. Their communities are permanently agri- 
cultural. They maintain the fertility of the soil; they increase 
the total products which they have for sale as years pass, and 
they make farming profitable. 

Second, these Mennonite communities have eliminated pauper- 
ism. Among them there is none poor. “They take care of 
their own people,” as their neighbors say. Actually this is 
accomplished by a form of social control in which their com- 
munities promptly act for the sustaining of the marginal mem- 
bers of the community who suffer any incidental loss or are 
weakened in the competition of life. This seems to me to be the 
greatest triumph of these Mennonite communities. They have 
exhibited in America the possibility of sustaining a population, 
originally very poor, so that no section of its members, through 
two centuries, has lapsed into pauperism. 

I believe that this process also extends to the prevention of 
degeneracy, though of this I cannot speak so confidently. In 
recent years I dare say they are found wanting in adherence to 
sanitary ways of living. But so far as I have been able to 
study them there are among them very few insane, idiotic, 
or degenerate members. 

In the third place, the “Pennsylvania Dutch’’—to use their 
common name—maintain their social organization. Their com- 
munities do not so rapidly disintegrate under the influence of 
economic success. They do, indeed, suffer losses, but the process 
of rural degeneration which shows elsewhere throughout the 
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country is much retarded among them. The intensity of their 
community organization is efficient here, as in other respects, for 
the building up of a permanent population. One meets them not 
merely in Pennsylvania, but in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Colorado, and everywhere they are called “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.” 

The Quakers have not been so tenacious in rural communities 
as the Mennonites have been. On the other hand, they have sur- 
vived longer in the cities, to which Mennonites seem less suited. 
The same characteristics, however, of community life are ex- 
hibited by them. The Quakers have eliminated poverty and re- 
duced degeneracy of their population to the lowest terms. 

It is interesting to observe, and of this I am sure in the case 
of the Quakers, that their community organization permeates 
other than Quaker populations who are united to them. I have 
seen a community in which the Quaker families had diminished, 
their places being taken by Irish Catholics, practice the economic 
and social customs of the Quakers by which poverty and degen- 
eracy are resisted, just as if the whole community was still at- 
tending the Quaker meeting. That is, the social methods of 
organization which were initiated by the Quakers have been made 
permanent and have extended farther in the population than the 
Quakers’ creed or forms of worship. This is illustrated in the 
city of Philadelphia, a social area leavened with Quaker habits 
of thought and feeling. 

Now in these Mennonite and Quaker communities the country 
churches have survived as long as the economic and social or- 
ganization has prospered. The “Pennsylvania Dutch” wherever 
they have their communities have also their meeting-houses. 
They follow the good old American custom of sectarian division 
with impunity; and seem to be unembarrassed by those scruples 
which make sectarianism fatal to the typical New England, 
Pennsylvania, or New York farming community. Of course 
the same processes work among them, but much more slowly. 
Their churches are more closely accommodated to their economic 
life and the relation of the church to the community seems much 
more intimate than among the individuzlistic types of American 
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communities in which the economic struggle is personal rather 
than collective. 

There is another kind of American community, dependent not 
on conscious cultivation of community life, but upon clannish- 
ness. The Scotch-Irish and Germans, having settled certain ter- 
ritories and built their communities, possess an instinctive social 
unity rather than a conscious unity. They are related closely ; 
they come of one stock. They do not, as the Mennonites and 
Quakers do, use religious discipline to perpetuate the conditions 
of old-world peasantry, but being instinctively prejudiced against 
others and instinctively fond of their own, their populations have 
lasted longer and their communities have enjoyed a longer life 
than those whose instinctive preferences were for individual suc- 
cess alone. These unconscious and instinctive social organiza- 
tions have maintained their churches; and I know of none which 
are more successful, as country churches, than some maintained 
by these Scotch-Irish or German settlements, for they do not dis- 
courage individual genius nor repress personal talents. Unlike 
the Quakers or the Mennonites, who have an aversion to artistic 
or literary success, they have been much more in sympathy with 
the average American economic ambitions, while at the same 
time maintaining the permanency of their settlements, through 
the working of instinctive sympathy and unconscious social unity 

In speaking of these Mennonite, Quaker, Scotch-Irish, and 
German rural communities, I do not mean to exhaust the annals 
of such exceptional community experience. I am only indicating 
that aside from the typical rural economy which has prevailed 
throughout the most of the country there are these exceptional 
communities in which the rural exodus has been retarded and the 
rural community has possessed greater tenacity. My purpose is 
to say that the country church in these communities is an excellent 
register of the social and economic prosperity of these farmers. 
In all these instances the economic and social life expressed itself 
and measured itself in the religious institutions. 

We are engaged at this time in revaluing the country churches. 
The question nowadays is as to the social efficiency of these insti- 
tutions. Formerly they were regarded only as vehicles of eternal 
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salvation. For reasons the rural population is demanding of the 
church a present social value. The great cause of this revaluation 
is the economic pressure under which the farmer is suffering 
at the present time. This economic pressure is felt throughout 
the older states. Under pioneer conditions different hardships 
prevailed. Men had not had time to take an inventory of social 
values. In the newer settlements the population is fluctuating 
and the centers of social organization have not been clearly and 
finally recognized. In the older states, however, in which one 
may now include those as far west as the Missouri River, the 
following conditions prevail. 

The influence of the free lands of the West upon the farmers 
of the East has been a very heavy burden. Rural communities 
have been depleted by the constant westward movement of the 
more ambitious farmers. The opportunities, both agricultural 
and speculative, have tempted the farmer of the East to give 
up a meager income for a possible speculative gain, and for an 
assured greater estate in the West. 

But worse than that, the western free lands have put their 
products on the market at a price so low that the eastern farmer 
could not compete in the use of lands which required the use 
of fertilizers to maintain their productiveness. A New York 
expert has said, “Considering the food values in a bushel of 
corn, the New York farmer has been obliged to pay as much 
for the fertilizer necessary to raise the corn as the Illinois and 
Missouri farmer got for a bushel of corn.” Under these cir- 
cumstances the eastern farmer could not compete with the west- 
ern settler. 

Another influence of the western free land which has dis- 
turbed the farming population has been more recent. As the free 
land in the West has diminished in amount it has ceased to tempt 
the eastern farmer to abandon his land, but it tempts him to 
sell it. For with the exhaustion of the western free lands a 
higher price is offered for eastern lands. This influence is evi- 
dent in Illinois and Indiana, for example, where high prices are 
offered for land, irrespective of increased income from that land 
In the past ten years throughout the Middle West land values 
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have increased from 50 to 100 per cent. In those same ten years 
the net income of the farmer throughout the Middle States, con- 
sidering the high prices he must pay for what he has to buy, has 
not increased more than 5 per cent. The result is that the farm- 
er’s interest on his invested capital has steadily gone down, and 
when he is confronted finally with the fact that he is making, 
for all his labor, only 2 or 3 per cent on his money the average 
farmer is constrained to sell. 

Now under these circumstances the farming population is in 
a continual state of unrest. The farmer for all his apparent 
prosperity, following a long period of poverty, is much perplexed 
as a class and feels the need of leadership. The dominating 
institution in country communities is the church ; and the country 
church has had no economic doctrine. In the past two decades, 
therefore, the farmer has been dissatisfied with the country 
church, because it has generally offered no ethical or spiritual 
help in the conditions of economic pressure to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Another factor in this revaluing of the church has been the 
change from the ancient tools, which our grandfathers have used 
in agriculture for thousands of years, to modern machinery. 
This change has had its correlatives in the emotional and intel- 
lectual conditions of the whole population. But considering it 
only in its outward effects, it has reorganized the whole of the 
rural economy. Fewer laborers are necessary for the production 
of greater quantities of farm products. As one goes westward 
this influence shows itself in the greater horse-power used in the 
tillage of land. “In New England it is a one-horse farm, in 
the South a one-mule farm, in Ohio two horses are seen at the 
plow, in Illinois three horses, in Iowa four horses, and in Idaho 
one man rides the plow and drives eight horses.””’ With the de- 
velopment, therefore, of the American rural economy larger 
estates are possible, greater capital can be invested, and the class 
of tenants and laborers is differentiated in the country as sharply 
as in the factory town. The country church is called upon to 
minister to the landless class of men who do not own the tools 
with which they get their living. The country minister has 
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had no training by which he can understand these social processes. 
Too often he has simply complained of the weakening of his 
church by the coming of tenant farmers into the community. 
Over against this the residents and laborers in the country have 
a diminished respect for the church because of its lack of service 
to the people in the community. 

In connection with this influence of machinery it must not be 
forgotten that the change has been so sudden in America that 
we suffer in the rural population from immature economic forms, 
For instance, the usual lease by which the land is let to a tenant 
throughout the United States is for one year. In older countries 
land is leased for a period of years so long as to give permaneiice 
to the rural tenant population. But “the American system of 
farm tenantry,” says Professor Curtiss, “is the worst system of 
which I know in any country.” It would be very hard for the 
church as a social institution to render service in the conditions 
so hastily and superficially forced upon the community. But in 
any case, the churches have been discredited in the country by the 
constant changes and temporary economic forms in which the 
tenant and the laborer work, as members of the community. The 
church has been discredited by its lack of flexibility, but the situa- 
tion demanded of the ministry more than the colleges and semi- 
naries had given it. 

Among these temporary forms are those used in the great 
farming estates; in some of which, as for instance the estate of 
David Rankin in Missouri, great numbers of laborers are em- 
ployed at the planting and the harvesting season alone, and then 
discharged. A limited number of laborers are employed on this 
estate throughout the year, many of them being housed in board- 
ing-houses. Of course over this whole estate family life, 
churches, and schools have fallen into decay. I suppose that this 
is a temporary condition. In any case it has tended to discredit 
the country church as an institution unable to survive under 
the influence of swift and arbitrary transformation. 

The organization of hostile economic groups in conflict with 
the farmer has weakened him and undermined the stability of 
farming populations. The influence of transportation has been 
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such as to destroy the old local economy and to force the farmer, 
all unprepared for it, into the world-economy. In this world- 
economy he has no hold upon his own industry. Other industries 
are organized; his is not. He has not sufficient organs for the 
expression of his own needs and no adequate agencies for agita- 
tion of his own interests. Of course the effect of this has been 
the weakening of the farming class; and this weakening of the 
farmer as a farmer is shown in the characteristic church which 
ministers to the farmer. 

The growth of the cities has been in part at the expense of 
the country. The leaders of political life and of intellectual 
life, and especially the commercial leaders of recent generations, 
have assembled in the cities as much as possible of the good 
things in this world. They have not only been uninterested in 
the farm and in the country community, but they have so or- 
ganized life that the country community has suffered and has 
been impoverished through the operation of their genius upon 
our civilization. 

Through these forces the country community has been uni- 
formed : its population has come to be of one type.® The city and 
the railroad have drawn away all other industrial types, as the 
smith, the merchant, the shoemaker, and attracted also the more 
brilliant, the more enterprising, the bolder and the more eccen- 
tric spirits. Toa great degree the degenerate stock in the country 
has been drawn off into the cities. The influence of this upon the 
country has been to reduce the farming population to a flat, level 
equality, in which there is no leader and for which progress 
is an impossibility. 

All this is to say that the community life in the country has 
generally been destroyed. Allowing for some exceptions, not 
too numerous, it may be said that throughout the prosperous 
and productive farming regions of the United States, which have 
been settled for fifty years, community life has disappeared. 
This is to say, the community does not satisfy locally the normal 
instincts and desires of the normal man or woman born in the 


‘Sir Horace Plunkett, The Rural Life Problem in the United States. 
* Wilbert L. Anderson, The Country Town. 
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country. There is no play for the children, there is no recreation 
for young people; there are no adequate opportunities for ac- 
quaintance and marriage for young men and women; there is 
not a sufficient educational system for the needs of country peo- 
ple, and there is not for the average man or woman born in the 
country an economic opportunity within reach of his birthpiace 
such as will satisfy even modest desires. There is not in a weak 
community that satisfaction of social instinct which makes it “a 
good place to live in.” This is what I mean by saying that there 
is no community there. Time was in New England and New 
York and Pennsylvania when there was a community to which 
every farmer belonged with some pleasure and pride. The ab- 
sence of community life throughout these country regions ex- 
presses today what one man has called “the intolerable condition 
of country life.” 

The question may be asked, ‘What is a community?” The 
average man would answer, ‘““The community is the place we live 
in.” And this popular answer contains the elements of the defini- 
tion. The community has three elements: locality, personal 
values, and vital processes. The community may then be defined 
as the larger whole in which the members of a we-group find 
their vital need satisfied. The needs of such a group are eco- 
nomic, that is, a local income; social, local possibilities of recrea- 
tion, enjoyment, and social union, as marriage; educational, that 
is, a schooling for modern life; and spiritual, that is, having a 
local experience of modern religious life and hopes. 

The Department of Church and Country Life is making on 
behalf of the Presbyterian church a sociological survey of a 
large number of country communities in which our churches are 
placed. We are using the methods of community survey of Pro- 
fessor Giddings, of Columbia University, and of Professor 
Henderson, of the University of Chicago; sending a trained man 
to each community for a thorough study. Within a year 
we expect to have a body of knowledge carefully ascertained by 
scientific methods which will throw light upon all the causes of 
religious conditions in those communities. We have surveyed 
in Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Indiana about two hundred com- 
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munities. There is not yet time completely to digest this infor- 
mation, but it shows some conditions with startling clearness. 

First of all, we have found in Pennsylvania many communi- 
ties composed of farmer types alone. The farming population 
when it is unmixed with any other, as for instance the mining 
population, has certain definite characteristics. It boasts itself 
upon its temperance convictions, and rightly enough, because 
the temperance reform has done much to unite the farming popu- 
lation and bring them to a sense of their collective power. But 
the farming population is as unprogressive as possible when it is 
mixed with no other element. In every instance we find that the 
presence of miners or of storekeepers in a farming population 
is co-ordinated with progressiveness in the church, and in other 
institutions. 

No community is more inert than that in which all the men 
in it are alike in economic type and nearly uniform in possessions. 
If certain social idealists are willing to be convinced of the fallacy 
of some of their hopes, let them go to Pennsylvania and see a 
population, all owning land, every man equal to his neighbor, and 
as a whole, dead-locked against progress. In such communities 
there is no outstanding individual. The farming population in 
and of itself has no leader of universal influence. No man would 
take among these farmers the position of the old-fashioned 
country squire, and no man would grant such a position to his 
neighbor: so that leadership is impossible. Among eighty com- 
munities, fifty being agricultural, we found only two with such 
a leader. 

Moreover, these country populations have no common ex- 
perience. Throughout the whole year there is no meeting which 
all attend ; there is no church or society in which all may be seen; 
there is no store where regularly all assemble. Men may live 
within a mile of one another and be unknown to one another. 
The city has its Dewey Celebration or Hudson-Fulton Anni- 
versary or its World’s Fair which brings every man to the curb- 
stone. The small town may have a fireman’s parade; to the 
smaller cities comes once a year the circus. But in the rural 
community there is no common celebration which brings the 
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population together, neither Christmas, in which all believe; nor 
Easter, nor Memorial Day, whose emotions are common to all; 
not even the Fourth of July nor Thanksgiving brings the com- 
munity to a common celebration of a common belief or emotion. 
This is what it means to have “intolerable country life.” This 
condition is not merely negative: it is a positive condition of isola- 
tion; a kind of aggressive loneliness in which each man repels 
his fellow and every man lives in a kind of suspicion of every 
other. 

The understanding of these facts and conditions throws some 
light upon the church in the country. It also helps in directing 
the policies of the country church, to understand that the impo- 
tence of institutional life is due not to the irreligious character 
of the population nor to the weakness of the church or other 
institution in itself, but to the profound individualism and the 
habit of social repulsion which is general among country people 
of the average type. 

Country ministers, themselves, and officers of country 
churches generally, recognize, at least among those denominations 
which educate their ministers, that the country church is in most 
instances socially inefficient. In the language of a professor of 
agriculture, “The country church does not meet the community’s 
needs as the community sees those needs.” 

The two causes which are working toward the decadence of 
the country church are: first, the wastefulness of the American 
rural economy. The methods of farming in America are sinfully 
—at least ecclesiastically !—wasteful. The country church shows 
the effect of this waste as no other institution does. One may say 
that the country church is a thermometer of the prosperity—the 
real prosperity—of the American farmer. There is a superficial 
prosperity expressed in high prices of land and in many sales of 
land, which is the opposite of real prosperity. But we are discov- 
ering that churches in rural communities in the larger number of 
cases have fallen into decay where the land has been exhausted of 
its fertility and the timber has been removed from the hills with- 
out reforestation. In other words, the wastefulness of American 
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farming and lumbering has registered its effects in the deca- 
dence of country churches. 

The second cause of the decay of the country church is the 
wasteful ecclesiastical economy of the past. The country church 
has been a mere means for distributing the hope of persona! 
salvation. For this purpose it did not need to be, in the judg- 
ment of former generations, a socially effective organization. 
Any small group of believers has been at liberty to build a meet- 
ing-house and maintain an organization. National denomina- 
tions have been all too willing to support these competing congre- 
gations in the country community. We have, therefore, in almost 
all the older states too many country churches. This fact is so 
well known that I will not extensively illustrate it, except to say 
that we recently discovered in Pennsylvania a farming region in 
which within a radius of four miJes from a given point there are 
twenty-four country churches; within a three-mile radius from 
a point half a mile farther on there are sixteen of these country 
churches. Of course this is an impossible social situation. What- 
ever be its doctrinal value, it is a form of social inefficiency. 

Worship is the highest expression of communal unity, and in 
a congregation assembled to pay the tribute of the spirit to the 
Almighty is found, I believe, the symbol of ultimate unity of man 
with man. If such congregations are separate, they can express 
only social disunion; if they are united in worship they express 
the oneness of the community. I would not be understood as 
saying merely that communities have been disunited by the dog- 
matic differences of the churches. I believe that these dogmatic 
differences are the outward expression of deeper social differ- 
ences. The isolation, suspicion, and mutual repulsion of country 
people has in many communities necessitated some expression 
and the churches have given it expression by their divided con- 
gregations. These dogmatic differences have tended, I think, to 
perpetuate in turn the social differences of the community. Of 
course the duty of church organizations to bring these people 
together is clearly intimated by this situation. 

In making a revaluation then of the country churches we are 
acting upon certain accepted social principles. First, the value of 
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the elements entering into the country community is determined 
by the law of diminishing returns. The policies of the country 
church seem to be deficient through their lack of service to the 
marginal people in the country. The new policies of the country 
church are being reshaped as a direct approach to the marginal 
man in the community. Indeed, one may say that all missionary 
work is a ministry to marginal people. The old-established 
Home Mission policies were determined by the purpose of sup- 
plying religious institutions to frontiersmen, settlers, mountain- 
eers, and freedmen. Their frontier was geographical. The new 
Home Mission policies, which are expressed in the new type of 
the country church, are based upon the discovery of a frontier 
no longer geographical, but sociological. 

The process of thought, therefore, of the modern church is 
a sociological process. The churches are adapting their work 
to the needs of workingmen, immigrants, and farmers. We 
have come to recognize that the moral and spiritual standards 
of every social population are determined by the marginal people 
in those populations. For instance, in such a city as Troy, N.Y., 
where large numbers of young women are employed in the collar 
factories upon a low wage barely sufficient for physical existence, 
there is a general recognition that the moral standards of the 
town rise no higher in their averages, even within the churches 
and among the well-to-do classes, than the moral life possible 
among these young women. In Pittsburgh it is clearly recog- 
nized by the leaders of religious and humane enterprises that the 
marginal people of Pittsburgh, the steel workers and tobacco 
workers, for instance, determine the moral tone and the spiritual 
attainment which prevail throughout the average Pittsburgh 
people. When this is recognized, the business of the church is 
very clearly seen—it is to raise the moral tone and improve the 
spiritual possibilities of the marginal people. 

In the country community the marginal man is the working 
farmer, and farm hand. That is to say, the farmer who himself 
must toil in the fields, whether he is an owner, or a tenant, or a 
hired man, is the economic type by whom the policies of the 
church in the country must be determined. He may be a tenant 
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farmer or farm hand who sits at the table of the small owner 
and enjoys social equality with him, or he may be an owner of 
land whose circumstances are so meager that he must do the work 
of a farm hand himself. It is with him that the country church 
succeeds or fails. 

The second general sociological principle by which the older 
type of country church is condemned and on which the newer type 
is to be built is that of adaptation to environment. In the country 
this means the interpretation of the economic life of the farmer 
in terms of scientific agriculture. It means also the revision of 
the farmer’s business methods that he may succeed in the world- 
economy. Very few country ministers at the present time are 
engaged in this adaptation of the farmer to his land, to his 
community, and to the world-economy, but the attention of 
country ministers generally is turned in that direction. One such 
minister said to me, “Since I left the seminary I have read more 
in agriculture than I have read in theology.” Sir Horace Plunkett 
insists in his book, The Rural Life Problem in the United States, 
that economic betterment of country life must be first, urging 
that religious, social, educational, or ethical improvements which 
ignore the economic will necessarily be superficial. The means 
for this desired adaptation of the farmer is little more today 
than a body of knowledge in the possession of universities and 
agricultural colleges. Without the use of this body of knowledge 
country people are indolent and fatalistic in their methods, gov- 
erned by a /aissez-faire method of farming, the leading citizens 
in the country community following the exploitation of the values 
of land and translating country life into mere speculation in land, 
cattle, and corn. It is the business of the churches, and some 
of them are performing it, to adapt the farmer to his environ- 
ment, to translate the indifferent fatalistic methods of the older 
days and the enterprising spirit of exploitation into husbandry. 
It is my belief that without the support of the churches in the 
country this transformation can never be effected. The special 
function of the church, I believe, is to condense and distil the 
economic experience of any generation into a new ethical im- 
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perative by which they are adapted to their surroundings and 
enabled to survive. 

The third sociological principle which is reinterpreting the 
duty and function of the church is the recognition that religion 
is the result not of personal experience but of social experience. 
This has not yet been clearly stated by any authoritative writer 
among American churchmen, but the recognition of it, without 
clear definitions, is very general. I have seen this principle stated 
somewhere in a sentence of Simmel to the effect that religion is 
the resultant of the reactions of the individuals in a group with 
the other members of the group and of the interaction 
of the group and the individual upon one another. One 
cannot understand the new social spirit among the churches 
without recognizing that this principle underlies it. It has 
not yet entered into the philosophical utterances of the 
church, but it is an essential part of the experience of the church. 
The men who are sure of themselves in the field of social service 
are of necessity convinced of this principle. 

The laws of social action which have compelled a new valuing 
of the churches in the country have suggested also the recon- 
struction of country churches. I turn now to a few instances 
of modern country churches formed in obedience, more or less 
conscious, to these principles. I acknowledge that they are few 
in number, but the attention of Protestant churches has been 
turned to them and they represent in their success those things 
which many others are attempting in experiment. 

As an instance of economic success, at Bellona, N.Y., two 
country churches, both Protestant, have united through their 
ministers and church officers to form a Farmers’ Club. This 
club has undertaken the careful study of the soil, market, and 
the future of the neighborhood from an economic point of view. 
They have brought in the lecturers of Cornell University and 
given them opportunity to speak to the whole community. These 
lectures have been followed by close, intelligent discussion and 
the result of the lectures under the promoting influence of the 
Farmers’ Club has been a great improvement in the farming 
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methods throughout the community and measurable gain in 


prosperity. 

I might cite other instances, for they have been not un- 
common. At Colora, Md., the minister has a farm as part of 
his living. With this nucleus he identified himself with the 
farmers and has become a leader in the transformation of this 
community from peach raising to the raising of potatoes and 
other farm products under modern intensive cultivation. 

These two churches, one in New York and one in Maryland, 
have identified themselves with the community and have led in 
the adaptation of farmers to their environment. Both of them 
are in the older states where the land has been exhausted by 
earlier and wasteful methods of farming. In both instances the 
churches have prospered as the farmers have prospered. 

At Plainfield, IIl., is a very notable country church, in which, 
under the leadership of a man of independent genius, the church 
has become the social center of the whole community. In this 
instance the farmers have felt no need of economic leadership. 
They are still tilling a fertile soil and before its fertility is 
exhausted the newer agriculture will doubtless enable them to 
maintain their place. But the church in the community has 
undertaken the social cultivation of the people. It has assembled 
the young people for musical, theatrical, and athletic enjoyment 
and training. The church edifice has been rebuilt; and instead 
of one room for worship only, the building now contains a 
gymnasium, dining-room, cloakrooms for men and women, and 
a restroom for mothers with babies in their arms, young peoples’ 
social parlor, study, and numerous classrooms for use in re- 
ligious training of various groups. The success of this church 
has been in satisfying the social needs of the community. It has 
had to compete with granges and social clubs and has survived 
where they have failed. This church itself has grown in mem- 
bership, and in moral and spiritual power, with the social culture 
which it has imparted to the community. 

At Quaker Hill, N.Y., a country church was organized 
which united in itself the whole religious ministry to a popula- 
tion of great variety. So different were the religious preferences 
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of the community that no denomination could serve them, so 
that an independent church, sanctioned at its organization by 
the neighboring congregations which represented five denomina- 
tions, was formed. Into its membership this independent church 
received the adherents of eleven different denominations. The 
presence of so many sectarian groups in the community indicates 


a situation not altogether unique, but this church united in itself 
the whole community, and has for fifteen years, without denom- 
inational support, maintained that leadership and served re- 
ligiously as the center of worship and religious ministry for a 
territory eight miles long and two miles wide. This church is 
cited here as an illustration of the religious unity which is abso- 
lutely essential in the country community. 

At Rock Creek, IIl., and at McNabb in the same state are 
country churches of different denominations, whose leading 
members have influenced the rural schools toward centralization 
and consolidation. In both places the one-room country schools 
have been abolished, their districts merged into one large district, 
the children of a wide region being brought together daily to a 
modern building situated in the country. Professional teachers 
have been secured for both these schools. Industrial training 
in the form of scientific agricultural study, manual training, and 
domestic science are being taught in the McNabb school. Of 
course, in these instances the church did not act directly, but 
the church was the organizing center of the influences which 
individuals exerted for the improvement of the public schools. 
The whole of the community in each of these cases has bene- 
fited by the improvement, and again the church in the community 
has inevitably grown in accordance with the success and growth 
of the community. 

These instances are merely illustrative. In every case others 
could be cited representing the same lines of progress. I do 
not claim that these successful country churches are so many in 
number as to influence the majority of churches in the country. 
But they are perfect examples of what many churches in the 
country are striving to attain, and those who have led in this 
community service rendered by these churches have been men 
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of pioneer spirit. So far as I can see they have been in as many 
cases laymen as clergymen. The minister has nowadays no 
education or training for such community service. The theo- 


logical seminary so far prepares him only to be a sky pilot. It 
gives him no sufficient training for social or economic under- 


standing or leadership. 

Meantime we know enough about American rural churches 
and communities to believe that the church will survive when 
the farmer as a farmer survives. The prosperity of the church 
proceeds on lines parallel to the actual prosperity of the farming 
community which built the church. This does not mean that in 
America the farming population is becoming irreligious, and 
the process is not one, so far as I can see, toward atheism or 
non-religion. Except in a few territories the churches which 
perish are succeeded by those of another denomination. The 
tenant farmer usually brings with him his own type of church 
if the other church does not successfully minister to him. In 
Delaware, for instance, the earlier farmers were Presbyterian. 
They still own the land in some territories and have themselves 
retired to the towns. The tenants who work the land are Metho- 
dists and they have built in the country their little chapels and 
maintain a feeble but extended religious force. This system of 
substitution of one church for another is very wasteful. It is 
a heavy tax upon the farming industry so that the churches 
as a whole have no resources for social service or community 
leadership. They can only persist as interpreters to a dying 
population of the life to come. 

In Pennsylvania, where the land values have been diminished 
by wasteful agriculture, retirement of the farmers and a succession 
of inefficient tenants, the present valuation of land in one town 
through which the Pennsylvania Railroad runs has gone as low as 
$7 per acre. In this neighborhood the old Protestant churches 
of the earlier farmers have been succeeded by a Mormon church. 
It is my belief, based on observation, therefore, that the country 
population is inevitably religious. In some form or other new 
sects will arise if the older religious establishments fail to 
render service to the newer population. I am aware that there 
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are exceptions to this. In some parts of New England in par- 
ticular, throughout whole towns, church attendance has almost 
ceased, especially among the men. But I believe the tendency 
to form new sects and weaker congregations, with a ministry 
uneducated, or with no specialized ministry whatever, is the 
more representative condition. 

For more than a year it has been my duty to assemble the 
ministers and officers of country churches at central points 
throughout all of the older states of the Union—excepting cer- 
tain southern states—and to discuss with them the conditions 
prevailing among the churches. Generally, almost universally, 
these ministers and officers agree in stating that the country 
church is losing its hold. They speak for the Protestant de- 
notrinations which have a trained and specialized ministry. [| 
think it possible that another story would be told if we could get 
the testimony of those Protestant sects which exist without a 
clerical class. These men, however, with whom I have discussed 
the matter have agreed upon certain definite proposals for the 
remedying of the present condition. These proposals are not 
at all doctrinal. There seems to be, so far as I can find, no 
general belief among the ministers and officers of Protestant 
churches that doctrinal training will remedy the situation. But 
everywhere in these conferences the following propositions have 
resulted from the discussion of the country church and com- 
munity. 

1. That the country church is such an institution, and the 
experience of religion in the country community is such, that the 
divided religious ministry to the community is fatal to the inter- 
ests of religion. In other words, church unity in some form, 
or at least church federation, is forced upon the churches as 
a means of arresting the decay of religious institutions and the 
dilapidation of the country community. These observers of 
rural conditions agree with Sir Horace Plunkett and President 
Kenyon N. Butterfield, that there is needed a “reconstruction 
of rural civilization.” The need of church federation or church 
union in the country community is not purely religious; it is 
the need of the social life of the community as much as of its 
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religious societies. Indeed it appears in this discussion that the 
country community is simple. Its social processes are clear and 


apparent to the intelligent observer. The rural community is 
like a lens through which if one knows how to look, he can see 
with limpid clearness the original native process of social organi- 
zation. Country people are disunited, isolated, and their feelings 
are organized in mutually repellent habits. Religion, in order 
to be of service, must unite them. The country minister believes 
that there should be one church in the country community. Those 
who do not assent to the proposal of one church for each com- 
munity agree that the churches and institutions of the country 
community must at least be closely federated. 

2. The next demand of these rural observers is that the 
economic welfare of the farmer and of the rural community 
must be promoted by every institution in the country. From this 
rural economic promotion no institution can be excused. The 
church cannot plead its spiritual ministry, because it is clearly 
apparent that the prosperity of the farmer is so subtly united 
with his religious prosperity, that without the promotion of 
the one the welfare of the other is impossible. I have been 
amazed to see the clearness with which group after group of 
ministers and officers of country churches from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, and other states 
bordering on these have agreed that the church has a duty to 
promote the newer agricultural knowledge. This proposition 
is much criticized by religious people, but the discussion of it 
among country ministers leaves no doubt as to their common 
opinion that it is practical; and in every group there is at the end 
of the discussion no dissent. In other words, for the average 
American community the process is the same as that which con- 
fronts Booker Washington in his leadership of freedmen in 
the South. Without securing their economic welfare—not merely 
financial, but broadly economic welfare—he finds no other wel- 
fare to be possible for them. The same unity of economic and 
religious welfare which shows itself in the Mennonite and Quaker 
communities is equally apparent in the average American com- 
munity. A leading merchant in the Board of Home Missions 
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at the time I began my service for country churches briefly 
stated it as follows: “I do not believe in evangelism alone for 
country churches. It will do no good. But if we are to under- 
take to serve our country churches we must work for the whole 
prosperity of the farmer and undertake the upbuilding of the 
rural community.” 

In these two propositions these rural observers are agreed. 
With little dissent they go on to demand that the moral life of 
the country people should be dealt with, not by mere prohibitions, 
but by constructive service through playgrounds, indoor recrea- 
tion, dramatic and rhetorical exercises, and other play activities. 
They believe also that the consolidation of rural schools is a re- 
form on which all country life waits. Therefore, they urge that 
the churches promote the intelligent improvement of rural schools. 
And in all these measures the impact of them is to be upon the 
marginal man, the tenant farmer, the laborer, and the children 
of the community. The policies for all the community are to 
be measured by immediate fitness to the needs of the poor of the 
community. 

Now the significance of work on behalf of the country com- 
munity is in the fact, of course, that the farmer needs, for the 
sake of the agricultural industry, that his life should be inter- 
preted in its own terms. But the farm lands have a national value 
as well. There is need of the country-life movement for country 
life itself. It is necessary also that the farm lands in America 
should feed the American people. We are raising fifteen bushels 
per acre of those products which are raised in Denmark and 
Germany at sixty-five bushels per acre. We have been an export- 
ing nation, but with the growth of our consuming class and the 
retarded development of agriculture we are soon to become an 
importing nation. We may well look forward with apprehension 
to the day, said to be near at hand, when this change will take 
place. It is the duty of the country church and the country 
school to make the farmer successful as a farmer, in order that 
as a farmer he may serve in the American economy. It matters 
not that this duty is undertaken by the church for the purpose 
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of survival, so long as the church clearly recognizes that in order 
to survive it must help the farmer to survive and to succeed. 

The building up of country communities will effect certain 
other great gains for the American people, of which much may 
be said. The country population is conservative, morally and 
religiously ; it is the mother stock from which are drawn the 
various types of economic efficiency. It is profoundly important 
that the sources of our population be purified, in order that the 
whole people may be strengthened. 

But there are certain gains which are possible in a rural 
community that seem for the present unattainable elsewhere. In 
a country community poverty can be dignified and pauperism 
can be abolished. Agriculture filled with a religious spirit has 
proven itself capable of sustaining a whole people in dignity and 
comfort, without loss. The experience of the Mennonite and 
Quaker, to mention no others, has shown that a rural community 
trained in a religious spirit can care for its marginal people, its 
weaker members, in such a way as that none shall be in per- 
manent need. These forms of social response and social service 
of the stronger to the weaker and of the whole community to its 
poorest member are simple and contagious. Once they are taught 
to the population, the lesson need not often be repeated, for it 
is constantly exhibited every year of the community’s history. 
It seems to me that the cultivation of communal experiences 
through church life, the elaboration of communal ideals, gives 
great promise for the future of the American population and 
makes possible the establishment of strongholds in every section 
from which poverty, the greatest enemy of mankind, can be 
practically excluded. The influence of such rural communities 
upon the whole country would be very great. 

The value of a successfully organized country community 
will be felt in the development of our social experience in 
America. The country community is a clear and intelligible 
measure of social processes and causation; it is a glass through 
which you may look into the very heart of human association. 
Sociology studied in the city is confusing. The aggregates are 
too great, the causes too extensive and entangled; the order of 
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phenomena is a Gordian knot of maze and intricacy. It is a 
question whether any of our leading cities is a natural rather 
than an abnormal aggregate. The country community, on the 
contrary, is limpid and clear: you can see to the bottom of it. 
This brings forth the remark, which should not be withheld in 
any consideration of the country church, that behind the country 
churches stand the theological seminaries; professional schools, 
founded and established for the training of ministers; originally 
country ministers. At the present time these schools, with almost 
no exception, are rendering an entirely inadequate service. More 
than inadequate: it is misplaced and it has the effect of misdi- 
rection. For three years the student for the ministry is detained 
away from the study which he should pursue and for a good 
part of that time he is diligently trained in studies that he ought 
never to follow. The country community, therefore, is a field, 
in the case of most ministers, for original investigation— 
untrained, amateur, and unsystematic investigation—in which he 
has no help from those appointed to be his helpers and his leaders. 
For the reconstruction of the theological seminary the socio- 
logical analysis of the country community is of the greatest value. 
It should be a special topic to which for a long time to come 
almost unlimited hours should be devoted in the seminaries, 
because rural sociology is of initial concern to him who would 
understand the American population and minister to the need 
of the whole American people. 

My thesis then is a plea for economic and social training of 
rural leaders; especially for country ministers. If this work is 
not done by the seminaries it should be undertaken by the uni- 
versities. The president of this society has a weekly class, at- 
tended by more theological students, so far as I am informed, 
than meets in any seminary of theology. There is no permanent 
reason why the state universities may not provide courses for the 
training of ministers which will render unnecessary much of the 
seminary curriculum. 

Speaking for a great religious agency, I earnestly hope that 
this training will be provided in order that the abounding and 
perennial religious life of country people may have educated 
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leadership. And if the scribes and Pharisees of the chosen people 
will not furnish it, I say with an early preacher of Christianity, 
“Lo, we turn unto the Gentiles!” 


DISCUSSION 
Epwarp Cary Hayes, UNIversity oF ILLINOIS 


There is no denying that economic causes are still tending to increase 
the relative proportion of our population in the city and to diminish the 
relative proportion in the country. Yet some things can be done to induce 
more people to remain in the country than otherwise would do so, and what 
is more important, to make the life of those who live there better than it 
otherwise would be. 

Our rural conditions are new and unfinished, even more so than are 
our urban conditions. Our cities are more like old world cities than our 
country is like the oid world country, as our paved and lighted city streets 
are more like theirs than our country roads are like theirs. We hope that 
when matured our country life will surpass that of any land in the old 
world, because it will be the product of democratic freemen, not of peasant 
and squire, Grossgutbesitzer and Bauer. But as yet in our rich central 
region where the land is worth two hundred dollars an acre, even as an 
investment to one who does not intend to farm, the houses are mostly poor 
little makeshifts that were built by men who were paying for their land, 
straining every nerve to get established and thinking little of the house 
they lived in or the life of which it is the symbol. There is no reason now 
why these cottages should not be replaced with farmhouses having every 
“modern convenience” and surrounded with beauty. Even in the older 
regions, like New England, the final adjustment of rural occupations has 
not been reached. They have given up growing wheat and corn for market 
but have only imperfectly worked out the agricultural specialties that will 
make it profitable to till those glorious hillsides and valleys. In art galleries 
we see canvases no bigger than a window pane that have cost fifty thousand 
dollars; by the same standard there is many and many a porch, or kitchen 
window, in New England the view from which is worth a million. 

For the development of rural life we must rely mainly upon three things: 

1. Transportation and communication.—Difficulty of intercourse is the 
drawback of the country. With the rural mail route and the telephone the 
problem is partly solved; it is the cheap and rapid transportation of persons 
and goods that remains to be achieved. When we find the really essential 
things to be done we can pour out millions upon them. But the farmer, 
alas, doesn’t want to have his taxes increased a little to make good roads. 
He must iearn that scarcely any other expenditure of his money will yield 
him such high returns in comfort, convenience, and worth of life. I should 
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not wonder if in those rich rural sections where the country roads, for 
months of the year, are now level stretches of mud, the road would some 
time be double tracks—the farmer’s automobile and autotruck built with 
wheels to fit the rails, trouble and cost of rubber tires abolished, the cost 
and power of engines reduced to a mere fraction of what is now required, 
high rates of speed rendered safe, and crops and persons transported with 
little cost of money, time, or comfort. 

The introduction of manufacture into the country is largely a matter 
of transportation. It is not necessary and may not be feasible; yet “garden 
villages,” as the English call them, where every man sits under his own 
vine and fig tree, or at least in his own hired patch cf ground, may be the 
proper and profitable location for certain seasonal industries whose period 
of idleness can be made to coincide with the season of harvest, so that the 
laborers in those garden villages, instead of loafing through the dull season 
of the factory in the demoralization of city slums, would become available 
harvest hands. Such an arrangement might not bring sufficient advantage to 
any single interest to secure its adoption through private initiative, but might 
bring such great advantages diffused among several interests as to justify 
governmental aid, even to the extent of such control of transportation as to 
afford artificial inducement to one of the parties essential to the plan. In- 
vestigation would disclose whether this suggestion of introducing seasonal 
manufacture into the country is practical or only visionary. 

2. Public education.—The second agency in the development of rural life 
is public education, through the transformation of the rural school, one 
aspect of which has been wisely suggested by Professor Gillette, and also 
through the state university. The agricultural college must maintain a de- 
partment of landscape gardening as well as a department of soil fertility, for 
in some of our rich agricultural states Nature has been very niggard of 
everything except black dirt, and we must learn to work with her in order 
to make country life beautiful and interesting. The agricultural college 
must in yet other ways be a cultural agency; it must teach people to live 
on the farm, as well as to make a living off the farm. 

3. The country church—There is almost as much need of a Protestant 
reformation now as there was in Luther’s time, not because the church is 
debased but because of the practical opportunity to which it needs to become 
adapted as it is not under its present denominational form of organization— 
then there would not be four churches on the four corners of streets that 
cross in the best residential section of a city and scores of miles of streets 
in the neediest section of the same city without a church in sight, while 
churches retire and disappear from city neighborhoods in proportion as the 
need of churches in those neighborhoods increases, nor would there any- 
where be sixteen weak and competing country churches within a radius of 
three miles. 

Probably the ideal form of social organization is the parish organization 
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in which the parish is a geographic unit, each parish having a single church 
The country parish church should be, not merely a gateway to the life to 
come, but it should be the center of all-the recreational, cultural, and 
ethical activities of the community, except those that center in the school 
and the home. Its organization should furnish the effective leadership per 
vading the actual life of the whole people for which Professor Blackmar 
pleads, and the lack of which, he says, has caused our projects of reform 


to remain, for the most part, unrealized programs. 


Tuomas J. Ritey, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Professor Gillette has concluded that about one-tenth of the excess gain 
of the population of the cities of the country over the rural districts is due 
to the removal of persons from the country. While it seems extremely diffi- 
cult to me to find out just how many “John Smiths” removed from the 
country village to the city, it is doubtless true that a goodly number of 
young men and women have made such removals. There is another aspect 
of this movement which might be called the interaction of the country dis- 
tricts and the cities in the circum-urban zones to which Professor Gillette 
did not call special attention. This interaction is a significant fact for the 
growth of the city population in numbers, but it is a much more significant 
fact as a social problem. Great cities grow by accretion, by the mere exten- 
sion of their boundaries, without people making any removals. This has 
been notably true in the case of Greater New York. It is very well known 
that clustered around the larger municipal incorporations are many smaller 
towns and villages that present unusual problems of government, of the 
control of liquor, vice, and marriages, etc. These zones are neither urban 
nor rural, they are not hot or cold, they are lukewarm. Churches do not 
thrive, schools are generally inferior to those of the adjoining cities. Public 
improvements languish. There is an expectancy toward the city which is 
more than a state of mind of the suburbanite, for it shows itself in his institu- 
tions and his public improvements. It would be difficult to measure the width 
of these zones, but it is generally recognized that the influence of the city 
affects the social life and local activities as far out from the great cities 
as transportation facilities make access to the city short and easy. In the 
case of Chicago it extends across Lake Michigan, and we have the Gretna 
Green at St. Joseph. At Clayton, just outside of the city of St. Louis, is 
the place where marriages are readily solemnized by a justice of the peace, 
for parties contracting this relation at times of doubtful responsibility for 
their actions. These are but suggestions of the problems that are involved 
in these interactions between the cities and the surrounding contiguous terri- 
tory. It is not that I am able to give any information concerning these 
problems, but that I might suggest them as a fruitful field for study, that I 
have taken this time for their discussion. 
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Joun Lewis State UNIiversity oF Iowa 

There is little doubt that there is a more or less close correlation between 
the country church and the economic stage of development. However, it is 
open to grave question whether that correlation is as close as the reader 
of the paper would have us believe. Is it not rather that the correlation is 
secondary or tertiary rather than primary? That is, does not the economic 
condition affect the church chiefly through other conditions which are in 
their turn affected by the economic factor? 

Doubtless the shifting of population caused by the attractions of new 
lands and of the rapidly growing cities was the primary disturbing cause of 
the old and happy conditions in the country churches. There was no problem 
of the country church until that happened. In one place it was the call of 
new and better and cheaper lands; in another it was the call of the city near 
at hand draining the countryside of its young people. In both cases it in- 
duced social and psychological changes which were momentous for the 
country church. 

It was inevitable that every village with people from different parts of 
our older settled communities or from the other countries of the world 
should have as many denominations as there were different kinds of people 
there unassimilated to a single kind of faith and social life. Each faith 
was the only and true faith. It had demonstrated that by the way in which 
it had enabled its devotees to conquer the wilderness and subdue its enemies 
Each sect, therefore, fought the others and by that struggle enlisted the 
interest of some and the enmity of others. Every man and woman in the 
village or in the country district had pronounced convictions on the church 
or churches of the place. There was only a very narrow ground of indif- 
ference, on which were stranded the few really broadminded men in the 
community and those strange beings of every community who find their in- 
terests aroused by struggles that have the minimum of contact with current 
religious affairs. The love of struggle being strong in all, it found its 
outlet chiefly, in contrast with the situation today, in ecclesiastical contro- 
versy. 

So long as this antagonism remained strong, there was no problem 
apparent such as we are discussing today. It was a grand mélée in which 
everyone had joy. It ended often in the strong driving out the weaker, but 
that was a part of the game and was discounted in advance. It supplied the 
opportunities of church life. If some did not care to avail themselves of its 
advantages, the worse for them. Its members were loyal. Its minister 
took what he could get and was glad it was no less. Did it meet the religious 
needs of the community? That was a question which had not yet been 
framed. It furnished a God-given means of grace. If some did not take 
advantage of this, they were cheerfully dismissed by being consigned to 
the category of “total depravity,” or the “non-elect.” The trouble must be 
with the people; it could not be with the church. 
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But now the whole situation has changed, or is rapidly changing. The 
lingo about the “only church” has perished from our language. Instead, 
the shibboleth for at least the past ten years has become in ecclesiastical 
what it was earlier in political circles: “In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, 
liberty; in all things, charity.” . This changed note in the thinking of the 
churches has altered their activities. Formerly there was great activity in 
discussing the church. Every man was the defender of his own church; now 
there is no necessity, for no one attacks. Then everyone did his utmost 
to get adherents to his church; now it is of no consequence to the ordinary 
layman. Thus gradually in every part of the church’s activities, instead of 
the intense interest characteristic of the former days there has grown up 
an apathy. The struggle note—the call to battle—so strong and clear in all 
man’s former life, both in ecclesiastical and secular affairs, has been silenced. 


Hitherto the devil had been incarnate in the opposing sect or in the equally 
corporal and lively “infidel.” But now the only devil which remains is a 


disembodied spirit of the legends, who finally vanishes into thin air, for the 
other sects are discovered to be “brethren” and even the “infidel” has been 
found on close examination to be a fairly good man, moral, kind to his 
family, honest, a respectable citizen, and only a litttle “queer.” There is 
nothing to fight except the devil in oneself, and that is exciting only to 
those rare souls like Paul and Luther who are born only once or twice in 
a millennium. The message of the pulpit became abstract, directed at nothing 
in particular which people could comprehend, or directed to moral platitudes 
about which most people are only indifferently concerned. 

Together with this softening of the ecclesiastical attitude toward other 
religious bodies there went the great social changes which the attractions 
of the towns were making in the country congregation. Here one and there 
another family moved to town. They came back to the country to visit 
their former neighbors oftener on Sunday than any other day because they 
could best get away that day. Perhaps they went to church at first, but after 
a time they got out too late to get to the service, and the family stayed at 
home to have the dinner ready for them when they came. Thus began a 
tendency to find one’s social interests satisfied outside the church. Then 
some of the young people began to drift off to the town. When they came 
back their stories made restless the other young people. Soon the drift to 
the town was on. That broke the social solidarity of the young people of the 
community and put the church down from its predominating social leader- 
ship in the community. The church had ceased to be the only social center 
of the community. Communication between town and country was increased 
when some of the older people retired from the farm and moved to the 
neighboring town. In all these ways the church ceased to be the social 
center it had once been. It lost its hold upon the people. 

At about the same time as these changes there began a demand for in- 
creased salaries on the part of the country ministers. They were becoming 
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more highly specialized and found need of a greater income. The country 
people, conservative by nature, refused to accede to these demands as quickly 
as the people in the towns, and their preachers soon began to find work in 
places which would pay more salary. That left only the younger and more 
inexperienced and weaker ministers to care for the country congregations. 
That again helped on the downfall of the influence of the country congrega- 
tion. But note that the failure to pay higher salaries was not due to their 
inability, but to the fact that they had not been used to doing so and did 
not yet appreciate the new era which they were entering. In the Middle 
West, at least, this deterioration was not correlated with economic failure 
of the farmer, but with his prosperity rather. 

The change was not alone due to the reason assigned in the paper, viz., 
the draining off of the progressive spirits to other places. That had its 
influence. That helped to break the social solidarity which had come about 
in the course of years, and thus to injure the church as the chief social 
center. So far as movement of population affected the case it was chiefly 
through the fact that it lessened the population, inducing thereby a decrease 
in the social struggle and making possible an approach to each other by the 
formerly contesting parties, and by creating a social unrest which impaired 
the sense of social completeness formerly found in the rural community. 
The ties that bound them were widened. They knew people in other com- 
munities, they exchanged visits with them, they learned of their way of life, 
their interests, and their ambitions. In doing this their own interests be- 
came diffused, their old satisfaction with conditions in the country became 
weak, and in its place often came a dissatisfaction. The church suffered 
with the rest. 

More important, however, were the great social and economic changes 
which have come about through the adoption of the telephone, the intro- 
duction of the rural maii route, the trolley, the bettered roads, and the auto- 
mobile, and through the increased number of towns and villages which have 
sprung up in hitherto isolated communities and which have offered their 
attractions to the country people. The telephone and the rural mail have 
broken up the isolation which made the church the chief social meeting-place 
as well as a place of prayer. The bettered roads, the trolley, and the auto- 
mobile have made access to the neighboring town easier. The rise of new 
towns along railroads piercing the formerly untraveled areas of country 
districts has lessened the distance once necessary to be traversed in order 
to reach town. The prosperity of many of the towns and the concurrent 
prosperity of the surrounding country districts, making the town attractive 
on the one hand and making possible the retirement thereto on the other by 
the prosperous farmer, have combined to break sadly into that social soli- 
darity which was one of the charms of country life years ago. Now, remem- 
bering that with all these great changes in the physical situation there also 
have gone on great changes in the social and mental worlds of the farmer, 
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we can understand why the church is face to face with a problem it has 
never met before. While these great changes in the economic order of 
things were going on, the country school and the country church were 
standing ‘ill. The farmer sent his children to the city or village school 
as soon as they were prepared for it. The old spelling school and the de- 
bating society died. In their stead came farmers’ institutes, granges, or 
farmers’ alliances. The village or city church began to compete with the 
country church. It was not far to drive in to town to church; besides, the 
parents were often there and the children found it convenient to go there 
to church and stop with the “old folks” for dinner, or with a neighbor or 
friend. The services in town were more edifying than in the country. The 
church was more up-to-date. Hence, in many cases the country church did 
not fail because of poverty and the competition of new lands, but because 
of prosperity and material progress which had made the town and its insti- 
tutions more attractive. New interests had taken the place of the old. New 
ideals had come to dominate in everything else but the country church and 
the country school. No one had made it his business to keep the country 
church up with the times. Its appeal was lost, its message meaningless, its 
members interested in other things than ecclesiastical success, and its call 
to arms, if it issued any, fell upon the ears of those already enlisted in other 
causes. I doubt very much whether the trouble is “wasteful economic 
strain” on the farmer. In my judgment it is social strain, brought about by 
social changes which only in part are economic. If the farmer is not irre- 


ligious in the sense in which he was religious earlier, he is at least non- 
religious. He has vastly other interests. and ambitions. Other interests 
have overtopped, if not crowded out, his interest in the church. Nothing 
has been done to adapt the church to the changed conditions. Some of the 


things suggested in the paper will help to do that. 

As to remedies, while the federation of the various churches of the coun- 
try may be a step in the right direction, I doubt if that alone will solve the 
problem. I know a place where federation has had to give way to denom- 
inationalism with the result of a healthier and more vigorous church life. 
That place is Sunnyside, Wash., in the midst of that splendid irrigated valley 
of the Yakima. The thing that is needed is to make the church the center 
of the social life of the community. That is easier where there is but one 
church than where there are several, but federation is not essential. Thought 
must be taken by the leaders to make the church central in every interest of 
life. I know of a community where that has been done. It is the community 
located south of Waterloo, Ia., in Orange Township. It is composed of an 
up-to-date community of Pennsylvania Dutch Dunkers. From the very 
first they have made the church central. When these great changes of which 
I have spoken began to occur, the leaders of that community began to take 
measures to checkmate the attractions of the towns for their young people. 
For example, Fourth of July was made a day of celebration at the church. 
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When the people of other country communities were flocking to town by 
hundreds, the youth of that community were gathering, in response to plans 
well thought out beforehand, to the church grounds where patriotic songs 
were sung, games were played, a picnic dinner was served, and a general 
good time was provided for the young. They have also arranged that their 
young people have a place to come to on Sunday nights where they can meet 
their friends. The elders look to it that provisions are made for the gather- 
ing of the young people on Sunday so that they shall “have a good time,” 
with due arrangements for the boys and girls to get together under proper 
conditions for their love-making. Even their church “love feasts,” held 
twice a year, are also neighborhood gatherings for the young people. The 
church is the center of everything. Is a farmers’ institute to be held in the 
community, or a teachers’ institute? The church until very recently was open 
to it. Is a farm to rent or for sale? At once the leaders get busy with the 
mail and soon a family from the East is on their way to take it. This coun- 
try church has not remained strong and dominant in the community just by 
accident or even by federation. It has survived because it had wise leaders 
who have met the @ianges with new devices to attract the interest of the 
community and make the church serve the community in all its affairs, but 
especially on the social side. Such thought takes account of the “marginal 
man” too. The hired man and the hired girl, the foreigner and the tramp 
are welcome there. No difference is made. There is pure democracy. With 
the growth of the class spirit I do not know how that can survive. These 
hirelings are not talked down to; they are considered one with the rest. 
They will some day get enough to buy a farm and become leaders in the 
community, perhaps. The church is theirs as much as anyone’s else. It 
looks after their interests, not only for the hereafter, but here and now. 
Under its fostering care they form their life attachments, it provides for 
their social pleasures, it is the center to which they come to discuss their 
farming affairs or whatever interests them. And in spite of the fact that the 
preaching has little contact with life and its interests, so strong is the social 
spirit that the preaching can be left out of account. What could be 
accomplished were the preaching as consciously directed to forwarding the 
social interests of the community one can only speculate. 


T. N. CARVER 

The tone of Dr. Wilson’s paper is admirable, and the general argument 
seems to me to be entirely sound. I have therefore nothing but commendation 
to offer. One or two suggestions, however, I should like to make, not in 
the spirit of criticism, but merely to correct possible misapprehensions or 
to turn attention to some important phases of the general question. 

In the first place, I think it is a mistake to assume in the free and easy 
manner of some of our long-distance farmers—or Christian Science farmers 
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as they may be called, that is, those who are trying to solve the rural problem 
by absent treatment—that our American agriculture is wasteful, or that it 
is inefficient. That depends altogether upon our point of view. If we re- 
gard land as of more importance than men, then our American agriculture 
is wasteful, because it takes a good many acres in this country to produce a 
given amount of product. But if we regard men as of more importance 
than land, then American agriculture is the most economical and efficient 
in the world. Nowhere in the world will you find such an efficient economy 
of labor, or so large a product per man, as on the American farms. There 
are two ways, for example, of growing 100 bushels of corn. One is by 
putting a great deal of labor into it and growing it on one acre. That is 
economical of land but it is wasteful of labor. Another method is to put 
less labor on two acres. This is economical of labor, since it takes absolutely 
less labor to grow 100 bushels on two acres than on one: but is relatively 
wasteful of land. In a country where land is dear and men are cheap, the 
former method, however, would be regarded as more economical. But in 
a country where land is cheap and men are dear, the latter method is the 
more economical. Let us not cease to give thanks that conditions in this 
country are still such that men are dear, even though land be cheap; and 
let us hope that a merciful providence will save us from the state where 
men are cheap and land becomes dear. 

Again, the suggestion is made that the commonplaceness and monotony 
of rural life is a problem which the country church must try to solve. That 
suggestion is undoubtedly a good one; but again let us hope that it will 
not be solved by trying to introduce the variety and excitement of city 
life into the country. Let us rather try to solve it by trying to create in 
the minds of rural people an appreciation of this same monotony and com- 
monplaceness. Rather let me correct myself by saying, let us teach them 
that country life is not commonplace and monotonous if one only has the 
power to see the interest and the variety which the country affords. If one 
is blind to the interesting things that exist in a city, nothing could be more 
monotonous than city life, but those who are awake to the multiplicity of 
things to be found there find anything but monotony and commonplaceness. 
Similarly, if one is really awake to the interesting things of country life, 
one will see there anything but monotony and commonplaceness. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a great deal of the interest of city life is of the dime-museum and 
the two-headed-calf variety; that is, it is of the queer, bizarre type, which 
is of course of great interest to certain minds. No one who reads Gilbert 
White’s Natural History of Selborne or Miss Mitford’s Our Village gets 
the impression from these classics that country life is uninteresting or mo- 
notonous, or even commonplace. But even the word commonplace itself 
ought not to have any terrors for normal minds. Suppose a thing is com- 
monplace; is not that an indication of its merit rather than of its demerit? 
All the large facts, all the large values of life are commonplace. It is 
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only because we are looking for something queer or abnormal or unusual 
that we fail to appreciate the larger and more commonplace facts of life. 

It has seemed to me also that the country church needs to emphasize, more 
than most of our sociological students have seen, the value of the neigh- 
borhood idea as a basis of social reconstruction. This is a thing that has 
to be re-created in the city, but in the country the neighborhood as a fact 
is usually taken for granted. It was a city man, a lawyer, I believe, who 
once asked a countryman the question, “Who is my neighbor?” Such a 
question would never occur to a countryman. To him the term neighbor 
always means the man who lives near by, who is within reach, who can 
be helped and who can give help because of physical or geographical near- 
ness. The whole tendency of city life is to destroy the neighborhood idea 
and to build up the class idea, to make one ask, not is he a man who is 
near by, but is he a man who is a member of my class, or occupation 
or profession? The neighborhood idea may have fallen into decay in the 
country, but I think there are few rural neighborhoods where the class 
idea, which is positively demoralizing or immoral, has taken its place. The 
most constructive workers in our cities are beginning to see that they must 
restore the neighborhood idea and get rid of the class idea. The constructive 
social workers in the country, therefore, it seems to me, have a distinct ad- 
vantage: they do not have to get rid of the class idea. 


Thi 
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The Negro in the New World. By Str Harry H. Jonnston 

New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 495. $6.00. 

This books differs from others on the Negro in that it com- 
prehends under one cover a study of all the Negro populations in 
the West Indies and in North and South America. The work is 
descriptive, historical, didactic, and beautifully illustrated. About 
two-thirds of the work deals with the Negro south of the United 
States, and for a general grasp of the history and present condi- 
tions of the Negro in that part of the world there is nothing in 
literature equal to it. 

However, but scant praise can be given to that part of the 
book dealing with the Negro in the United States. The chapters 
on slavery in the South evince a narrowness of vision, bitterness, 
and vindictiveness of spirit which exceed anything to be found in 
the many biased histories covering that subject. The whole dis- 
cussion is in the form of an “indictment of the southern states,” 
in which the author plays the rdle of prosecuting attorney and ex- 
cludes all evidence for the defendant. 

“The steady perusal of many books and pamphlets,” says the 
author, “published between 1830 and 1865, dealing with the mal- 
treatment of the slaves in the Southern States, . .. . leaves even 
the hardened reader and the cynical with a feeling of nausea, 
perhaps even with a desire for some posthumous revenge on the 
perpetrators of this outrage on humanity, worse than anything 
recorded in the nineteenth century of the Turk in Europe or the 
European in. Congoland.” The only wonder now is “that ten 
thousand men did not march behind John Brown to clear out this 
Augean stable.” These statements are supported by a recital of 
the repressive slave laws, by several harrowing instances of cruelty 
to slaves (which could be multiplied “a thousand fold”), and by 
the starving to death of “thousands of Negroes” in the Mississippi 
Valley (even famines charged up in the “indictment” against the 
South!) “during the first half of the nineteenth century.” The 
“Southerners” were not only “almost less concerned about the 
killing of a Negro than they were over the killing of a cow or a mule, 
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but they rather liked killing them for fun.” The South Carolina 
masters were “pitiless devils,” etc. 

The reconstruction period is covered in a paragraph of thirteen 
lines, the substance of which is that the carpet-bag rule was ad- 
mirable in spite of the evils that the White South “is supposed 
to have suffered.” So incomplete has been the retribution visited 
upon the South that there is due a “missing chapter” to complete 
the punishment, or the “old-fashioned view of God’s judgments” 
must be deserted. The author is informed that there is a “New 
South growing up which loathes and burns with shame for the 
wickedness of its ancestry.” The Daughters of the Confederacy 
are held up to scorn and ridicule, and are especially culpable for 
perpetuating the memories of the Civil War. 

Two chapters speak of education for the Negro since emanci- 
pation, limited mostly to the work of Hampton and Tuskegee, with 
scant mention of schools for Negroes maintained by the states. 
“In thirty years,” says the author, “the North has spent ten million 
pounds for Negro education while the South has spent barely a 
million.” (In fact, Virginia alone spent over twice that sum from 
1870 to 1906 [Rept. U.S. Com. Education, 1907, I, 271]; and the 
annual expenditures in the former slave states for Negro common 
schools alone, according to Booker T. Washington, exceed 
$6,000,000 [Strong, Social Progress, p. 154].) 

The constructive industrial work of the South, it would seem, 
has been the exclusive work of northern men “sent” into the 
South, and none of it to native enterprise; and in doing this for 
the South the North has “borne the greater part of the penalty” 
for the South’s sins. 

A chapter on Negro Crime, in part admirable, denounces lynch- 
ing with a vigor such as is usually displayed by southern news- 
papers, but it treats mob violence as a sectional evil, and censures 
the whole South for outrages upon the Negro, and rebukes the 
whites for attributing criminal propensities to all of the Negroes, 
whose outrages upon whites are but abnormal episodes of horror. 
“The South knows .. . . that it has injured the Negro anciently 
and hates him on that account,” and mob violence against him 
is “of course a remnant of the cruel slavery days,” says the 
author, but he omits to say what mobs against the Negro in Boston, 
New York, and numerous places in the North and West are “of 
course a remnant of.” He had not been informed, doubtless, that 
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mobs ever existed outside of the South, nor read the statement 
in the New York Commercial that “the South has seven times 
the population of New York City, yet it does not furnish seven 
times as many race riots,” and that “it does not is more remark- 
able by the fact that the South has one hundred and thirty times 
as many Negroes as New York City.” 

An English writer especially should be able to recognize that 
slavery in the South was a local ulcer resulting from a poisonous 
draft imbibed by western civilization, and fixed upon the South 
by circumstances of climate and soil. The southern people admit 
that the.abuses of slavery justified its surgical elimination, but 
an exposition of the abuses without considering the mass of slave- 
owners who did not ill-treat their slaves is palpably unjust, and 
at least gives a false coloring to the truth. If the author will 
consult the police records of London for five years he will find 
as many barbarous cruelties to children by their parents as he 
can find instances of cruelty to slaves in the whole history of 
the South; and, according to his reasoning, he ought to conclude 
that all the parents of that city are a set of barbarians or “pitiless 
devils.” Even many cases of brutality to children do not justify 
the conclusion that London parents are barbarous; and no true 
estimate of their character can be formed without considering the 
millions of those who are not drunken, crazy, depraved, and do 
not perpetrate abnormal episodes of horror. 

There are in the United States today occupations in which the 
death rate is frightful, as it was in a district in South Carolina, 
without any whole section of country being charged with in- 
humanity on account of it. Sir H. H. Johnston was evidently not 
informed that the mortality of the Negro under slavery was 
much lower than it has been since and in many places lower 
than that of the whites. In Charleston where those “pitiless devils” 
lived the Negro mortality before the Civil War was lower than 
that of the whites, so that those “pitiless devils” were so inhuman 
that they took better care of their slaves than of themselves. The 
Negro mortality in Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans was also 
less than that of the whites (Hoffman, Race Traits and Tendencies 
of the American Negro, pp. 53-54). These facts do not lend great 
weight to the idea that “Southerners” were “less concerned about 
the killing of a Negro than they were over the killing of a cow 
or mule, but rather liked killing them for fun.” 
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As for the repressive slave laws, the author might have ad- 
mitted, as Thwaites does, that “the actual treatment of the slave 
by his owner was not so barbarous as the laws suggest.” In the 
two recitals of cruelty to slaves most emphasized by the author 
(the cases being fifteen years apart) it is significant that in each 
case the culprit was condemned and punished by law; yet such 
records “exceed in barbarism the Turk in Europe or the European 
in Congoland”! That the Negroes did not revenge themselves on 
the whites, during the war, when the men were away from home, 
nor later when the whites were helpless in the hands of the federal 
troops, is some evidence that the treatment of the slaves was not 
altogether barbarous. As Professor Shaler of Harvard says, “Ii 
the accepted account of the Negro iad been true, if he had been 
for generations groaning in servitude . . . . the South should have 
flamed in insurrection at the first touch of war.” Probably no 
present-day scholar in American history would now question the 
statement of a northern observer who visited the South in 1844, 
that “on principle, in habit, and even on grounds of self-interest 
the greater part of the slave-owners were humane, not over-exact- 
ing, and sincerely interested in the physical well-being of their 
dependents.” 

The author’s defamatory statements about southern charac- 
ter, culture, manners, morals, and domestic life are based only 
upon the worst aspects in which these have been represented, and 
the whole picture is a gross distortion of the truth of history. By 
a similar culling of only the bad, any civilization, ancient or 
modern, may be “indicted” for barbarism. 

The author asserts that “in nearly all the eleven Southern 
States of Secession” on account of “mob laws” the “colored man 
is practically without a voice in either municipal or political affairs.” 
A refutation of this “indictment” may be found in the last issue 
of the /ndependent (january 26), which says: “We lately gave 
the testimony of one who accompanied Dr. Booker Washington 
in his recent tour in North Carolina to the effect that he did not 
find that anywhere he went Negroes who paid their taxes found 
any difficulty in voting. We now see a letter in the New York Age 
saying the same is true for Tennessee where both parties wanted 
the Negro votes and both got them.” It is known that large masses 
of both whites and Negroes remain away from the polls unless 
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organized effort is made to get them out, and that the Negroes 
do not vote more is because they are not solicited to do so. 

As to the author’s effusion on the subject of social equality 
several things should be said. First, that even the leaders of 
public sentiment in the North do not favor social equality under 
present conditions in the South. Second, that it is now out of 
fashion to condemn the South for proscriptions against the Negro 
which obtain throughout the North and West wherever the Negroes 
are found in considerable numbers (see Dubois, Philadelphia 
Negro). Third, that if only a small number of Negroes lived 
in the South they would be objects of curiosity, as they are in 
London, Paris, and Boston, and southern men would no more hesi- 
tate to sit at banquet with an African prince than did King Edward ; 
and, having nothing to fear or suffer from such social freedom, 
all proscriptive laws and customs would be abolished and the 
southern people could then feiicitate themselves on their moral 
superiority to the rest of the world. 

Some of the author’s conclusions in the latter part of his book 
are in strange and illogical contrast with his sweeping “indict- 
ment.” He says, “the fact was evident to me, after a tour through 
the eastern and southern states of North America, that nowhere 
in the world—certainly not in Africa—has the Negro been given 
such a chance of mental and physical development as in the United 
ee Politically he is freer, socially he is happier than 
in any other part of the world.” The fact that the Negro now 
remains in the South, says the author, “shows that he is not on 
the whole badly treated.” 

In the author’s description of present-day life, conditions, and 
scenes in the South he writes without fault. He is a master in 
observation and description, and his comments upon what he sees 
are rational and valuable. 

In his attempt, however, to judge and reconstruct history he 
has betrayed a lack of that breadth of outlook and judicial temper 
which alone give value to historical interpretations. 

The reason that so excellent a writer and gentleman as Sir 
H. H. Johnston should have marred his book in the way above 
indicated must be explained by the unfortunate selection of pilots 
who led him into the South. He first fell in with the brother of 
a reconstruction governor of South Carolina who introduced him 
to the men of New York concerned in Negro education in the 
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South. One of these, Mr. Ogden, accompanied the author to the 
Hampton and Tuskegee schools, and in the latter he found a white 
man who furnished him information and statistics, etc. In view 
of this line of approach to the South, and what followed, one is 
inclined to question the statement of the author that the northern 
men and women sent into the South have always been “just the 
right kind.” There is a belief among southern people that these 
missionaries have not always been “just the right kind,” that 
they have sometimes inspired distrust and hatred of the whites 
where formerly prevailed good feeling and confidence; and 
the suspicion cannot but come to mind that had Sir H. H. 
Johnston fallen in with a different set of pilots his book 
would have breathed a far different spirit and would not have been 
an agency for reinflaming the bad passions of the past which lapse 
of time and en!ightened understanding had almost totally subdued. 


JeRoME 


Norman, OKLA. 


Land and Labour: Lessons from Belgium. By B. SEEBOHM 
RowntTREE. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. 633. $3.50. 


Those familiar with the author’s work on Poverty from a 
study of York, England, will welcome the present volume. From 
a very different point of view this work is also a study of poverty. 
The purpose of the work is stated in the preface. “This book 
is written in the hope of contributing to the solution of the problem 
of poverty in Britain by throwing some light on its relation to the 
system of land tenure.” 

Aside from the conclusion and appendices the book is divided 
into five parts. In the first part, under the title “Some Fundamental 
Factors in the Social and Economic Condition of Belgium,” the 
author discusses the physiography of the country, a brief history 
of the country and its constitution, the history of land tenure, the 
number of land owners, the size of farms, the laws of succession 
and inheritance, and their influence on the size of the farms. As 
Belgian experience is intended to help solve problems in Great 
Britain a comparison is always made where possible of the condi- 
tions in the two countries. 

In the second division are discussed “Industrial Conditions,” 
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“Home Industries,” and “Trade Unions.” In the first of the above 
chapters the author discusses wages and the recent tendency toward 
the concentration of industry in a few occupations. Home indus- 
tries are widely prevalent in Belgium, but here unlike Britain they 
are not of modern creation but are relics of the industrial era which 
preceded the factories. Trade unions are not well organized in 
Belgium because the political and religious differences of the work- 
ers, their poverty, and their lack of education stand in the way of 
effective co-operation. 

In the third section devoted to “Agriculture” are treated at 
considerable length the relative value of large and small holdings 
and the significance of proprietorship and tenancy with reference 
to the prosperity of the people. The price and the rent of land, 
afforestation, and market-gardening as an auxiliary branch of agri- 
culture are discussed at considerable length. Agricultural educa- 
tion in the schools, the educational work of agricultural societies 
and agricultural credit societies are all discussed with reference to 
their value in increasing agricultural productivity and in promoting 
the welfare of the rural population. 

In Part III are discussed three topics: (1) “Education,” (2) 
“Means of Transport,” and (3) “The System of Taxation.” The 
author finds that Belgium is excellently served by its transportation 
facilities including her roads, canals, main railways, and light rail- 
ways. As most of the railways are owned by the state and as cost 
of service determines charges the people derive great advantages 
both in the transportation of goods and in the conveyance of passen- 
gers. The latter proves of great value in promoting the mobility of 
labor, thus equalizing wages and preventing unemployment. 

Part V is devoted to a study of the “Standard of Life.” What 
precedes is preliminary to a discussion of this topic which is 
treated in the following chapters: “The General Standard of Com- 
fort,” “The Cost of Living,” “Co-operation,” “The Drink Problem,” 
“Betting and Gambling,” “Housing,” “Thrift,” “Pauperism and 
Unemployment.” The author’s conclusion is that the Belgium 
workmen are upon the whole housed better than the English. This 
is due largely to low rents. Under the Belgium Housing Act favor- 
able opportunities are given workmen to become owners of their 
own homes. However, with reference to diet, the author concludes 
that “there is little doubt that the proportion of workmen who are 
adequately fed is much smaller than in Britain.” The unregulated 
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sale of alcohol is responsible for a great deal of poverty and pauper- 
ism as about one-sixth of the income of the working classes is 
spent in drink. Poor relief is badly organized. It is given by a 
variety of political units and when there are large sums to dispose 
of the poor are pauperized. 

The strongest feature of the work is the method of investiga- 
tion. Two illustrations of method will show the thoroughness of 
the work. In many subjects an exhaustive study was made with 
every regard for accuracy. In investigating land ownership the au- 
thor attempted to learn “the total number of landed proprietors in 
Belgium, and to classify them according to the size of their hold- 
ings.” Nineteen months were required to make this investigation 
and over 500 people consisting of 383 officers of the Belgian gov- 
ernment and 101 private clerks were employed a portion of the 
time. Over 300,000 record cards were used in collecting the sta- 


tistics. 

The investigation into the standard of living was obtained from 
70 family budgets of working classes living in different sections of 
the country and representing different classes of working families. 
Using Professor Atwater’s standards for the quantity of different 


ingredients necessary to maintain people engaged in different grades 
of work, the author is prepared to state the extent to which the 
Belgium workmen suffer from lack of proper nourishment. His 
previous study of the budgets of workingmen in York enables 
him to compare the food standards of Belgium with German work- 
men. The investigations into housing conditions were equally as 
painstaking. 

The author has done for Belgium a kind of work that should be 
done everywhere by those who are investigating the causes of pov- 
erty. It is one of the most valuable books on poverty yet written. 


J. E. HaGerty 


BOOK NOTICES 


Industrial Accidents and Their Compensation. By Gtrpert L. CAMPBELL. 

Pp. 106. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1grt. 

The main points of a large amount of material relative to work-accidents 
are presented in this small volume. Not only does the book commend itself 
because of its brevity and conciseness, but alsc on account of its thoroughly 
scientific and painstaking character. The straightforward and logical presenta- 
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tion of fact after fact forms a strong argument for a series of suggested re 
forms. Ten tables of figures compiled from authentic sources point out the 
extent of the industrial accident problem. In regard to the social cost of 
accidents, the author maintains (a) that the victims are usually young men; 
(b) that the majority of them have families; and (c) that the standard of 
living of these families is greatiy lowered by losses due to the injuries to 
workmen. A chapter is given to a discussion of each of the following topics: 
(a) the voluntary agencies in the United States which compensate industrial 
accidents, (b) employers’ liability in the United States, and (c) employers’ 
liability insurance. 

This volume sets forth “the enormous blood-tax that is laid upon the 
workers of American industry,” and centers attention on a phase of our indus- 
trial situation in which “bright hopes may be blasted, and happy families dragged 
to the iowest depths of shame and misery, while bench and bar quibble for 
years over puerile questions of legal responsibility.” 

S. BoGarpus 


A Study in the Psychology of Ritualism. By Freperick G. Henke. Pp. 

96. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1910. 

Dr. Henke handles ritualism from the standpoint of social psychology and 
traces its development from its origin in primitive society to the place which 
it occupies in present-day groups. In the primitive group, the ritual was closely 
related to the general group-life and to the food and sex impulses. During 
successive and similar crises of experience, a fortunate and satisfactory reaction 


tends to be repeated until it becomes a group-habit. Custom hallows the group 
habit and it becomes ritualized. 

The author maintains that the practical motive in the ritual is far more 
important than the aesthetic interest. The ritual has survived because of 
its functional value; it has taken a practical place in the life of the group, 
promoted the group consciousness, and conserved group values. As long as 
it continues to function in this way, it will survive. 


E. S. B. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Sociology and Its Racial Applications.—The sociological outlook is essen- 
tially one that includes the three fields of biology, education, and economics 
viewed from a public or collective standpoint. The essential characteristic 
of a race is the biological quality of color, with its physiological and psycho- 
logical equivalents. All other qualities, especially those of sex and inborn 
mental capacity, are related to different forms of social environment—different 
surroundings selecting different types of men and women. Hence, biological, 
educational, and economic (including geographical) factors are all real forces 
in social evolution and act and react upon each other. Further, if color 
be the most distinctive feature of a race, each race is capable of development; 
none need be permanently subordinated, and more friendly racial feelings 
may be fostered upon the basis that there is a scientific position and future for 
each upon the earth if the question be sufficiently investigated —J. Lionel Taylor, 
Sociological Review, January, 1911. 


Die soziolagischen Grundlagen des Vélkerrechts.—The sum of the economic 
and cultural conditions that transcend the boundaries of political states consti- 
tutes the sociological fact of internationalism. Today, even after a long 
development, the individual state is still the firm nucleus of international life, 
and about its interests and autonomy gravitate the norms of international law. 
Those states, however, which recognize a common international law do so 
on the basis of a societary community of which the code is but the orderly 
expression. The idea of community is primary; of the law, secondary. As 
international interdependence grows, international law will not only spread 
but seeks guaranties for its enforcement. The principle of nationalism as 
well as that of imperialism makes for the growth of individual states. The spirit 
of governments, moreover, is not favorable to the recognition of collective in- 
terests at the expense of individual power and autonomy. The modern growth 
of class consciousness, the class struggle, and many other facts of modern life 
favor the indifference to the individual state. The critical, reflective spirit 
of the time refers all social facts to individual or class interest. In the 
degree to which the state loses the power to satisfy the needs of its constituent 
groups and to subordinate their purposes to its own, new and larger organi- 
zations must arise. A scientific ethic of internationalism waits for the creation 
of a sociology of international life—-Max Huber, Arch, f. Rechts- u. Wirtsch.- 


Philos., October, 1910. P. W. 


Karl Kautsky als Bevilkerungstheoretiker.—In agreement with Malthus, 
Kautsky recognizes the tendency of population to increase beyond the means 
of subsistence; but in place of moral restraint he advocates artificial preventive 
methods for the restriction of the birth-rate. In his recent book (1910) he 
points out how primitive man extends the limits of his food supply by in- 
venting and by using weapons; but he overlooks the fact that only the first- 
born of the children is given a chance to survive, the others being exposed 
or killed. As infanticide is the device in savagery, so war serves under 
barbarism to maintain a balance between population and subsistence possibilities. 
Agricultural peoples incline to peace, not because of incapacity for a military 
life, but because war has for them far less economic value than for rapidly 
growing nomadic tribes. Apart from the occasional decimating effects of 
pestilence, infant mortality may be said to become, in Christian countries, the 
principal regulator of the population rate. Those who deny the validity of 
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the Malthusian law for our times forget that every year thousands of underfed 
children of the proletariat wither and perish—L. Quessel, Die neue Zeit, 
January, 1911. P. W. 


Das Sexualproblem in Italien.—Though far less an industrial nation than 
Germany, Italy’s urban population is proportionally greater, while the devastating 
effects of alcoholism are less, than in the former country. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the family life of the German surpasses in intimacy that of any 
other people, the Italian is in general much more devoted to family obligations 
and joys. In Italy, moreover, a naturalistic innocence in regard to matters 
of sex, joined to a mitigation of class contrasts, makes possible a single 
standard of morals for high and Iev alike. On the whole, the relations between 
the sexes are more wholesome in italy than in Germany. This explains the 
relatively tardy turning of attention on the part of the Italian people to the 
sex problem. As regards sex education, the young men most active in the dis- 
cussion represent a neo-spiritualistic, mystical tendency, and ally themselves 
with the clericals in their opposition to the “materialists’” (medical men), who 
are content with the pragmatic sanctions for this education, found in the 
demands of life itself rather than in transcendental ethical values——Oda Olberg, 
Sosialist. M.H., December 22, 1910. P. W. 


Das religitse Moment in der sozialistischen Bewegung.—The modern so- 
cialistic labor movement, so far from taking an official position on the question 
of religion, has declared it outside the sphere of public concern and relegated 
it to the private conscience of the individual). In spite of a doctrinal emphasis 
upon atheism, consistent with the view of Marx, the party has been forced 
by political necessity to reckon with the great power of religion over men’s 
minds and to profess the principle of toleration. The socialistic ideal of a 
just and harmonious social order has developed in close conjunction with 
religious ideas and beliefs. Wherever we examine closely the origins of social 
movements, we are sure to encounter religious personalities as their founders. 
Mere class and mass interests do not create social institutions of solidarity. 
Religion is unquestionably one of the moving forces of progressive social devel- 
opment, and without it any socialistic movement is bound to _ fail.—Hans 
Miller, Sozialist. M.H., December 22, 1910. P. W. 


Der verschiedene Widerstand der Geschlechter gegen die Entartung.—Physi- 
cal degeneration may be considered as the common antecedent of mental and 
moral decay. It is the gateway through which the latter ordinarily enters the 
life of a family; although the order may occasionally be reversed. The two 
types of degeneration are as a rule found in conjunction. In families whose 
physical degeneration is indicated by an excessive infant-mortality rate and a 
very low average longevity, an excess of female children are born. The con- 
ditions of propagation being more difficult, nature succeeds better in producing 
females than males. While, on the average, men live ten years longer than 
women, in degenerative families the relation is practically reversed. The female 
sex resists degeneration more successfully than the male, and in degenerative 
families the male members lose their good qualities more rapidly; i.e., under 
unfavorable conditions the production of girls of mediocre and good quality 
is still possible, that of boys merely problematic.—Dr. Fr. von den Velden, 
Arch. f. Rassen- u. Gesellsch.-Biol., October, 1910. P. W. 


Le placement et le chémage.—In England most of the workers are organized 
and placement is not a matter of great importance. In other countries the 
workers are not so well organized and attention turns to placement. The 
syndicates are the best means of placing workers, but only the better class 
of workers takes advantage of them. The poorer grade of workers turns to 
“paying bureaus,’”’ municipal bureaus, and bourses, none of which solves the 
difficulty. Placement is only a partial solution of non-employment. Fitness for 
work is more important. Besides there are many demands for which there 
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are no qualified workers.—Olphe Gallard, La réforme sociale, October-November, 
1910. P. 


The Law and the Facts.—There is need for a sympathetic knowledge of 
human beings by the student of politics. Law is an interpretation of life, a 
study of the aggregation of forces. Law governing business, for example, has 
been individualistic; if politics is to do its work it must accommodate “ali 
social forces, the forces of business included, to the common interest.” Busi- 
ness must mean service; possession of private property is legitimate only as 
a reward for service rendered in behalf of the common interests.—Woodrow 
Wilson, American Political Science Review, February, 1911. A. D. 

A Study of Democracy.— Democracy does not necessarily substitute the rule 
of the masses for the rule of the few. But its value lies in affording scope 
for the development of self-respect, with its immense service in raising stand- 
ards of comfort and need. For this reason, not for “liberty” or “justice,” 
the masses esteem the franchise, and women desire suffrage. In Europe and 
Great Britain at present, the politician is the leader, not the representative of 
the masses, and secures for them this sense of self-respect largely through 
vituperation of the old aristocracy; but eventually political intelligence will 
develop, and democracy may achieve its logical outcome in the referendum.—Sir 
Bamphylde Fuller, Nineteenth Century, January, 1911. ma 2. 

Economic Security and Unemployment Insurance.— Economic security, an es- 
sential in the welfare of society, is undermined by unemployment and casual 
employment. The broad plan for insurance in behalf of greater stability tends 
automatically to discriminate in favor of insurable risks—unemployment due 
to causes relatively beyond the worker’s control; it provides that the insurance 
be compulsory and nation-wide in a large group of crafts particularly affected ; 
its maximum of benefit and minimum of contribution must be so regulated as 
not to encourage unemployment; there must be state co-operation and guaranty, 
and state co-operation with voluntary associations in behalf of voluntary 
saving. This scheme is actuarily, administratively, and politically possible if 
it be conceived as sufficiently important.—Sir Llewellyn Smith, Economic Journal, 
December, 1910. A. D. 

Sex and Education.—The chief method now being employed in warfare 
against sexual immorality is that of warning—a negative incentive. But fear 
of consequences is not the ultimate appeal to a robust nature and, furthermore, 
society so patronizes the man who has not “sown his wild oats” that fear of 
consequences is of little avail. Positive training is essential. The educational 
problem is one of establishing wholesome “spiritual’’ relations between sexes, 
of destroying the idea that the sole purpose of sex is reproduction. Boys and 
girls should be educated to a sense of mutual respect and obligation.—W. D. 
Parkinson, Educationai Review, January, 1911. A. 

The Married Working Woman.—The wife of a laborer is known to 
be not a bad manager and housekeeper; to be courageous and full of fortitude 
under “ill-health that is a national scandal.” She knows that any laws which 
restrict working of children and married women and make no provision for 
the deficit in family income simply mean hardship. Women and children work 
because men are not paid enough. The minimum wage is essential.—Anna 
Martin, Nineteenth Century, December-January, 1910-11. A. D. 


A Neglected Factor in Race Suicide.—So far as race suicide may be con- 
sidered as involuntary, unequal distribution of the sexes (particularly at the 
ages most conducive to fertile marriage), through migrations westward and city- 
ward, and immigration, constitutes an important cause. The surplus of males 
in the West is becoming less marked, but the relative segregation of sexes, due to 
differentiation of society into classes, and marked differentiation of occupation 
as between men and women, more than counteracts this movement. Segregation 
is due to economic conditions; and the choices of the more numerous sex are 
limited by both qualitative and quantitative restriction.—American Political Science 
Quarterly, December, 1g1o. 
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